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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  war-spectre  has  this  week  enlarged  its  hideous 
figure  to  more  gigantic  dimensions,  and  all  Europe  is 
now  gazing  at  it  with  the  terror  and  horror  whic 
readilj  break  into  panic.  There  was  a  panic 
Wednesday  among  the  more  craven-hearted  speculators 
in  stocks,  the  most  timid  and  credulous  of  mortals,  but 
it  was  not  due  to  any  authentic  rumour  of  war  or  of 
dangerous  events,  so  much  as  to  the  operations  of  their 
more  cool-headed  and  courageous  brethren,  to  whom 
the  apprehension  of  war  is  as  j^ous  as  the  scent  of 
battle  fdar  off  to  the  war-horse  of  Scripture.  Still  there 
is  a  widespread  sense  of  danger,  and  the  telegraph 
brin^  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  as  to  a  veritable 
buzzing  House  of  Rumour,  reports  as  to  the  intentions 
of  this  Power  and  of  that  in  every  possible  contingency, 
significant  movements,  confidential  communications,  all 
sorts  of  indications,  intimations,  fabrications,  guesses, 
inferences,  knowing  hints,  and  cunning  stories.  Diplo¬ 
macy  is  still  busy  trying  to  localise.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  aim  was  to  confine  the  war  to  Turkey  and  her 
insurgent  provinces.  Three  months  ago  the  aim  was 
to  confine  it  to  Turkey  and  Servia.  Now  the  aim  is 
to  prevent  war  from  spreading  beyond  Russia  and 
Turkey. 


There  is  ground  for  caution  and  circumspect  move¬ 
ment  no  doubt  in  present  circumstances,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  violent  fear.  We  print  an  article  in 
another  column  in  which  we  discuss  what  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  supposition  that  Russia  means  now  to  make 
her  long-meditated  push  for  Constantinople.  But  we 
frankly  admit  that  Russia  cannot  reasonably  be  suspected 
at  this  moment  of  any  such  design.  It  is  not  from  a 
rooted  faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia  that  we 
incline  to  this  opinion.  Russia  would  absorb  Turkey,  we 
may  well  imagine,  if  she  could  get  it.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  has 
again  been  cemented,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the 
immediate  designs  of  Russia  can  be  so  extensive.  The 
Russian  programme  is  much  more  likely  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this — the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Servia  (or  perhaps  as  a  sop  to  the  ambition  of  that 
enterprising  little  principality,  worthy  in  the  present 
crisis  of  being  called  a  Power,  its  erection  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom),  and  the  political  independence  of 
Bulgaria,  north  of  the  Balkans.  For  Bosnia  either  inde¬ 
pendence  may  be  designed,  or  annexation  to  Austria. 
And  for  these  philanthropic  achievements,  or  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  race-sympathies  of  her  subjects,  we  doubt 
whether  Russia  is  prepared  to  claim  more  than  the  slice 
of  territory  between  Bessarabia  and  the  Danube,  which 


she  acquired  in  1829,  and  of  which  she  was  deprived  in 
1856.  That  Russia  would  gladly  accept  larger  conces¬ 
sions  is  highly  probable,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  she  can  move  for  more  with  the  consent  of 
Germany  and  Austria. 


If  this  is  the  extent  of  Russian  demands,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  present  difficulties  will  be  settled  without 
a  European  war,  and  not  at  all  impossible  that  they  may 
be  settled  without  even  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  Turkev  is  not  likely  to  fight  in  resistance  to 
such  demands,  if  she  is  assur^  that  she  must  enter  the 
field  alone  and  unaided.  We  believe  that  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times  is  right  when  he  interprets 
as  follows  the  thoughts  which  are  likely  to  rule  the 
policy  of  the  Turks  in  such  a  crisis : — “  We  have  neither 
money  nor  credit,  our  Ministers  are  constantly  menaced 
by  the  mob,  and  we  are  exhausting  ourselves  uselessly 
to  keep  Provinces  which  hate  ns.  If  we  delay, 
besides  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  besides  Bulgaria^ 
with  Philippopolis  as  its  capital,  besides  the  port  of 
Spissa,  besides  all  that  is  for  us  a  source  of  weakness 
and  conflict,  we  shall  be  asked  for  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
in  two  weeks,  for  Macedonia  and  Albania  in  two  months; 
and  even  should  we  massacre  100,000  Christians,  that 
would  not  restore  us  our  Provinces  or  our  credit,  but 
would,  perhaps,  cost  us  all  European  Turkey.  Let 
Russia  make  haste.  Allah  Kherim !  the  die  is  cast,  and 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  can  henceforth  devote  our 
efforts  to  civilising  and  governing  what  will  be  left  us 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Let  Russia  make  haste,  and  we 
are  ready.  The  God  of  the  Christians  triumphs.** 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  designs  of  Russia,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  rumours  regarding  the  action  of  the  Government  to 
which  the  Times  gave  currency  on  Thursday.  It  was 
said  that  the  Government  had  called  upon  Lloyd’s  to 
supply  instantly  a  list  of  all  sea-goiug  steamers  capable 
of  conveying  troops,  that  confidential  orders  had  been 
given  at  the  War  Office  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
have  three  Army  Corps  in  readiness  for  immediate 
despatch  to  the  Mediterranean,  that  plans  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Constantinople  had  been  prepared  by  the  R<yal 
Engineers,  approved  by  the  War  Office,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  Besika  Bay,  and  that 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  had  been  ordered  to  hold  him¬ 
self  in  readiness  at  a  convenient  spot  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  from  whence  he  might  at  any^  moment  be 
directed  to  proceed  with  troops  to  Egypt.  This  looked 
like  warlike  promptitude  ;  the  various  particulars  seemed 
part  of  a  consistent  plan ;  but  the  proceedings  at  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Thursday,  if  correctly  reported  by 
tho  Times^  shrunk  the  rumour  to  its  true  proportions  as 
the  hoax  probably  of  some  War  Office  clerk.  The 
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dcciflion  of  the  Ministry  is,  according  to  the  TimeSy  that 
“  there  is  to  be  no  ultiniaium^  or  a  contingent  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,”  ”  The  Cabinet  did  nothing  which  can 
Justify  the  prevailing  fears  of  a  British  participation  in 
the  war.”  True,  the  Times  accompanies  this  announce¬ 
ment  with  a  gloss  in  the  following  terms.  “  It  will  be 
understood  that  this  result  does  not  involve  any  posi¬ 
tive  decision  with  respect  to  events  which  are  still  un¬ 
certain  and  a  position  which  will  change  continually. 
It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  existence  of  a  virtual 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  does  not  of  itself 
create  a  state  of  things  which  calls  for  our  interference  ; 
that  we  are  not  called  upon  either  by  the  text  of  treaties 
or  by  any  moral  obligation  to  defend  one  of  the  two 
Empires  against  the  other.  Whether  at  any  time  any 
British  interest  will  bo  so  compromised  in  the  conflict 
as  to  call  for  action  on  our  part  is  a  matter  which  must 
bo  considered  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  Government  and  nation  will  reserve  to 
themselves  full  liberty  of  action.”  That  of  course. 


Roumanian  railways  to  transport  them  to  the  Danube. 
Yesterday  it  was  reported  at  Belgrade  that  25,000  Rus¬ 
sians  had  actually  crossed  the  frontier,  but  this  report 
resolved  itself,  upon  examination,  into  the  fact  that  two 
Consnls-General  had  gone  to  Orsova  on  a  wet  and  windy 
day,  and  were  believed  not  to  have  braved  such  a 
journey  for  nothing. 


Russia’s  breach  of  international  law  in  virtually 
carrying  on  war  with  Turkey  through  Servia,  which 
she  is  practically  doing  when  4,000  Cossacks  cross  the 
Danube  in  a  body,  has  been  very  severely  blamed.  It 
is  an  incougrnity,  no  doubt.  But  such  incongruities 
are  not  new  in  the  relations  of  European  Powers  with 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated  in  the 
Battle  of  Navarino,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Turkey  never  has  been  treated  as  if  she  were  a  member 
of  the  European  system. 


Even  if  Russia  were  to  make  war  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  Ottoman  rule  from  Europe  altogether,  and 
not  merely  driving  it  south  of  the  Balkans,  there  could 
bo  no  reason  for  getting  into  a  panic,  and  rushing  into 
plans  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  till  we  saw 
whether  Russia  was  likely  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it, 
when  she  had  succeeded  in  taking  it.  If  Germany  and 
Austria  agree  to  let  Russia  have  Constantinople,  we 
may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  defending  it;  as  the 
Times  says,  it  is  our  polic}’^  not  to  engage  in  a  European 
war  without  alliances.  And  if  Germany  and  Austria 
are  not  willing  that  Russia  should  establish  herself 
south  of  the*  Danube,  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Turkey  by  Russian  troops  would  be  of  little  value  to 
her.  It  would  be  no  strategic  advantage.  Even  if  the 
Turks  should  by  an  obstinate  resistance  draw  Russian 
troops  south  of  the  Balkans,  they  would  probably  have 
to  bo  withdrawn,  as  in  1820,  and  Russia  would  have  to 
content  herself  with  a  modest  slip  of  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube. 


The  fact  that  our  Government  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  restoration  of  the  alliance  of  the  Three 
Powers  raises  the  question  how  it  was  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  it  nine  months  ago.  It  was  probably 
in  this  way — of  course  it  is  possible  only  to  speculate. 
The  alliance  can  never  have  been  very  cordial.  Germany 
professed  to  have  no  interest  in  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  engaged  to  remain  neutral.  Austria  had  an  interest 
but  could  not  oppose  Russia  alone.  That  being  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  parties,  the  weight  of  English  influence, 
indicated  by  the  decided  attitude  of  Lord  Derby,  and  the 
movement  of  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  was  sutficient  to 
detach  Austria  from  the  alliance.  When  it  appears  that 
the  designs  of  Russia  are  such  as  England  has  no  interest 
in  opposing,  Austria  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
returns  to  the  alliance.  That  is  no  doubt  a  result  of 
the  recent  agitation  in  England.  It  would  be  much  to 
be  deplored  if  it  has  encouraged  Russia  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  hostile  to  English  interests  in  the  East.  But  so 
far  as  appears,  it  would  have  been  against  our  interests 
in  the  East  to  support  the  views  of  Austria,  and  the  agi¬ 
tation  has  served  to  awaken  the  Government  to  a  true 
perception  of  the  situation,  and  so  has  saved  England, 
if  not  them,  from  the  consequences  of  a  blander. 


A  rumour,  more  startling  than  probable,  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  Continental  Press,  to  the  effect  that  a  con¬ 
spiracy  is  rife  in  Spain  for  the  overthrow  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  in  which  the  ex-Minister  Sagasta,  Emilio  Castelar 
and  Marshal  Serrano  are  implicated — the  latter  to  be 
made  President  of  a  new  Spanish  Republic,  after  the  re¬ 
ejection  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  This  news  bears  on 
its  face  the  stamp  of  untruthfulness.  Serrano  has  played 
the  usurper  in  a  Republic ;  he  never  will  found  one. 
The  recent  progi’amme  of  Sagasta,  which  he  issued 
together  with  Zorilla,  had  not  the  approval  of  Castelar ; 
the  latter  having  given  up  his  former  Federalist  views 
and  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  upholding  a 
stricter  national  unity.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the  story 
above-mentioned  had  been  invented  with  a  view  of  epm- 
mencing  fresh  persecutions  against  the  Republicans. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  democratic  feelings  are  still 
very  much  prevalent  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  coup  d'etat 
Government.  But  wo  must  bo  on  our  guard  against  ac¬ 
cepting  as  truth  the  interested  inventions  of  the  Alfonsist 
police  and  its  clerical  allies.  From  Madrid  we  just  learn, 
under  date  of  October  16,  that  the  Bishop  of  Minorca 
has  strictly  forbidden  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  receive  the  children  of  Protestants  and  other 
non-Catholics  into  their  schools.  Art.  XI.  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  daily  becomes  a  more  patent  farce. 


In  South  Africa  the  Boers  seem  to  have  had  quite 
enough  of  fighting  with  the  Kaffirs  for  the  present.  They 
have  taken  to  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenary 
leaders,  which  is  easier,  but  not  perhaps  more  conducive 
to  peace.  But  the  first  terror  of  Secocoeni’s  attack  has 
now  in  a  great  measure  died  away,  and  possibly  it  is 
believed  that  the  Kaffirs  in  their  turn  may  be  terrified, 
for  the  Boers’  hired  auxiliaries  are  shooting  down  women 
and  proclaiming  “  war  to  the  knife,”  with  no  quarter. 
The  spirits  of  President  Burgess  and  the  Volksraad, 
safe  in  Pretoria,  revive  at  this  news,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  idea  of  appealing  for  English  protection 
unconditionally.  Indeed,  in  the  President’s  speech  to 
the  Volksraad,  he  propounded  a  scheme  of  military 
defence  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  any  project  of 
confederation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  war  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  become  aggravated,  with  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences  to  our  colonies. 


It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  Russia’s  warlike 


preparations  that  she  will  go  to  war,  if  Turkey  yields  to 
ner  demands  without  fighting,  and  it  would  appear  from 


the  latest  news  that  negotiations  are  actively  proceeding 
to  effect  that  result.  Some  of  the  rumours  which  profess 
to  come  from  the  Eastern  Roumanian  frontier,  upon 
which  attention  is  naturally  directed,  are  probably  as 
baseless  as  the  rumours  which  have  been  hatched  here, 
attributing  a  bellicose  policy  to  our  Government.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  Russia  has  250,000  men  ready  to  march 
into  Bulgaria,  and  that  she  has  made  a  contract  with  the 


France,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  recent  European 
hubbub,  has  been  priding  herself  upon  her  prudence 
and  her  indifference  to  foreign  complications,  virtues 
(or  the  contrary)  not  often  conspicuous  in  French 
history.  All  parties  agree  that  Franco  must  keep  out 
of  the  present  European  complication,  especially  since 
the  entente  between  Germany  and  Russia  has  not  been, 
apparently,  disturbed  by  the  shrill  supplications  of  the 
Times.  The  Due  Decazes  has  caused  his  organ,  the 
Moniteur,  to  print  a  communication  deprecating  panic, 
and  has  sent  round  another  reassuring  noto  to  the  French 
press  through  the  Havas  agency.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Duke’s  optimist  views,  the  danger  of  a  general  European 
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war  seems  sufficiently  grave  to  produce  a  split  in  the 
Cabinet.  General  Berthaut,  the  Minister  of  War,  has 
recommended  certain  military  measures  of  precaution, 
and  M.  Dufaure,  dissenting  from  these,  the  War  Minis¬ 
ter  in  due  constitutional  course  tendered  his  resignation 
to  Marshal  Macmahon.  The  President  of  the  Republic, 
however,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
when  the  Chambers  meet  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
either  M.  Dufaure  or  General  Berthaut  must  withdraw 
from  the  Ministry. 

Lord  Dufferiu’s  speech  to  the  colonists  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  published  in  the  English  papers  this 
week.  It  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  shows 
that  the  Imperial  Government  is  altogether  unable  to 
make  the  Canadian  Dominion  do  justice  and  keep  its 
word  towards  the  Pacific  Province.  He  laboriously 
explained  why  it  was  that  there  had  been  so  many  delays 
in  the  construction  of  the  main  Transcontinental  line, 
but  he  was  much  less  explicit  in  his  remarks  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Esquimault  and  Nanaimo  line.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  he  said,  had  done  his  best  to  fulfil  his 
compact  with  the  people  of  British  Columbia  by  intro¬ 
ducing  his  Bill  sanctioning  the  line  in  question,  and  he 
was  beaten  by  the  vote  of  a  Senate  which  he  could 
neither  dissolve  nor  alter.  Therefore,  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  bad  faith.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Mackenzie 
resign  as  an  honourable  man  would  naturally  have  done, 
or  at  least  reintroduce  the  Bill,  in  the  hope  that  when 
the  question  w’as  fully  understood  the  Senate  would  not 
refuse  to  act  honestly  ?  Had  he  taken  the  first  course, 
Lord  Dufferin  says,  his  resignation  must  have  been  re¬ 
fused,  for  no  other  Minister  is  at  present  possible  in 
Canada.  As  for  the  second.  Lord  Dufferin  says  that 
the  people  of  Canada  entirely  approve  the  conduct  of 
the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  Bill  and  tearing  up  the 
Carnarvon  compromise.  This  is  what  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  say  too,  and  on  this  open  injustice 
they  found  their  separatist  demands. 

Public  opinion  in  Italy  is  decidedly  not  favourable  to 
the  Ultramontanes.  This  year’s  Catholic  Congress  at 
Bologna  has  led  to  such  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberals  that  the  Prefect  had  to  dissolve  it  by  an 
administrative  order.  Whilst  the  sittings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which  the  worst  enemies  of  Italian  inde¬ 
pendence,  unity,  and  freedom  had  met,  were  going  on, 
the  people  assembled  in  the  streets  with  three-coloured 
banners,  singing  the  “  Garibaldi  Hymn,”  and  making 
other  manifestations  of  their  displeasure.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  disturbance  was  the  assertion  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  “  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association,”  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress  would  find  Bologna  a  most 
•clerical  town.  Against  this  the  ‘‘  patriots  ”  considered 
it  necessary  to  enter  a  practical  protest.  Bologna  being 
formerly  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Papal  States, 
the  conflict  gains  in  significance.  What  avails  it  the 
Holy  Father  to  receive  French,  Spanish,  or  even  English 
pilgrims,  if  his  own  immediate  flock  thus  goes  astray  ! 
But  it  is  an  old  mediaaval  saying,  “  The  nearer  Rome, 
the  less  respect  is  paid  to  the  Pope.”  In  Italy,  the 
hierarchy  are  understood  too  well. 

A  rumour  passes  current  in  military  circles  that  the 
rank  of  Field- Marshal  in  the  English  army  is,  for  the 
future,  to  be  chiefly  reserved  for  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  such  foreign  potentates  as  our  Government 
may  delight  to  honour.  At  present  the  list  contains 
only  three  names,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  John  Foster  Fitzgerald,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  is  to  remain  unfilled 
until  the  Duke  of  Connaught — the  coming  Com- 
mander-in-Chief — has  served  a  little  longer.  Why 
this  postponement  ?  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the 
number  of  Field-Marshals,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
possible  to  promote  that  young  warrior  at  any  moment. 
In  the  interim,  there  are  many  veterans  in  the  list  of 


generals  who  have  fairly  earned  the  honour.  To 
mention  one  only,  we  find  Lord  Strath nairn  possessing 
the  strongest  claims  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army. 
Besides  eminent  services  in  the  Syrian  campaign  of 
1840—41  and  the  Crimean  War,  the  following  is  what 
*  Hart  ’  has  to  say  of  his  exploits  in  India : — “  Commanded 
the  Central  India  field  force  throughout  the  Mutiny ; 
marched  1,084  miles,  took  upwards  of  160  pieces  of 
artillery,  one  entrenched  camp,  one  fortified  city,  one 
partly  entrenched  town,  fought  sixteen  successful 
actions,  captured  twenty  forts,  and  never  sustained  a 
check.”  Certainly,  quite  as  meritorious  achievements 
as  any  performed  by  Field-Marshal  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 


INTERVENTION  IN  TURKEY  FIFTY  YEARS 

AGO. 

When  men’s  minds  are  bewildered  by  the  details  of 
a  present  situation,  it  is  sometimes  at  once  a  relief  and 
an  illumination  to  turn  to  a  previous  chapter  of  history 
that  is  in  some  respects  similar;  and  therefore  our 
readers  may  not  think  it  an  unprofitable  demand  upon 
their  attention  if  wo  lay  before  them  an  abstract  of  that 
chapter  of  Mr.  Finlay’s  ‘  History  of  the  Greek  Revolu¬ 
tion  ’  in  which  he  traces  the  course  of  the  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 
The  course  of  events  then  is  not  parallel  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  course  of  events  now,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone  ;  but  there  are  many  curious  points  of  likeness,  so 
striking  that  with  a  change  of  names  the  same  narrative 
would  serve  for  both.  Mr.  Finlay  begins  his  chapter  as 
follows 

When  the  Greeks  commenced  the  Revolution,  they  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  Russia  would  immediately  assist  them.  Many  acts 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  authorised  this  opinion,  whicn  was 
shared  by  numbers  of  well-educated  men  in  Western  Europe,  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  personally, 
policy  prevailed  over  feeling.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  feared  a 
general  rising  of  nations.  Monarchs  were  alarmed  by  a  panic  fear 
of  popular  movement!»,  and  the  judgment  of  statesmen  was  disturbed 
by  the  conviction  that  cabinets  and  nations  were  pursuing  adverse 
objects.  There  was  a  strong  desire  among  a  part  of  the  Russian 
population  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Sultan  in  order  to  protect 
the  Greeks,  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  OrienUil  Church. 
But  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  h)mperor,  the  selfishness  of  his 
Ministers,  and  the  power  of  his  police,  prevented  any  active  display 
of  Fhilhellenism  in  Russia. 

Time  rolled  on.  Year  after  year  the  Greeks  talked  with  laudable 
perseverance  of  the  great  aid  which  Russia  was  soon  to  send  them. 
Philhellenes  from  other  nations  arrived  and  fought  by  their  side  ; 
large  pecuniary  contributions  were  made  to  their  cause  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  but  their  co-religionaries  of  orthodox  Russia  failed 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  coolly  sur¬ 
veyed  the  struggle,  weighed  the  effect  of  exhaustion  on  the  position 
of  both  the  combatants,  and  watched  for  a  favourable  moment  to 
extend  the  infiuence  of  Russia  towards  the  south,  and  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  new  provinces  to  the  empire. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  was  very  different.  The  British 
Cabinet  was  more  surprised  by  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  viewed 
the  outbreak  with  more  aversion  than  any  other  Christian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  events  in  Vallachia,  and  the  assertions  of  the  Hetairists 
in  the  Morea,  made  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  Russian  intrigue.  The  immediate  suppression  of  the  revolt 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  way  of  preventing  Greece  from 
falling  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  of 
hindering  Russia  from  acquiring  naval  stations  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  British  Government  consequently  opposed  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  but  it  had  not,  like  that  of  Russia,  the  power  to  coerce  the 
sympathies  of  Britons.  British  Philhellenes  were  among  the  first 
to  join  the  cause,  and  in  merit  they  were  second  to  none.  The  names 
of  Gordon,  Hastings,  and  Byron  will  be  honoured  in  Greece  as  long 
as  disinterested  service  is  rewarded  by  national  gratitude. 

The  habits  of  the  English  people,  long  accu«>tomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves  in  public  affairs,  enabled  public  opinion  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  without  prejudice,  and  to  separate  the  ' 
crimes  which  stained  the  outbreak  from  the  cause  which  consecrated 
the  struggle. 

In  those  days  the  sympathies  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
ran  very  strongly  against  insurrections  and  insurgents. 
The  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  were 
discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  Soon  afterwards,  Russia,  who  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  Greeks  independent  of  the  Sultan^ 
but  only  with  sufficient  independence  to  leave  them  in 
need  of  her  protection,  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Greece,  by  dividing  it  into  three  separate  Go- 
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^lahmond  calcalated  on  the  disruption  of  the  alliance. 
His  calculation  was  not  altogether  justified  bj  the 
event.  The  alliance  was  strained,  but  it  did  not  break. 
We  quote  Mr.  Finlay’s  account  of  the  measures  by 
which  the  Sultan  was  ultimately 


vemments  under  the  Sultan.  This  scheme  fell  through, 
displeasing  both  parties  ;  the  Sultan,  who  resented  any 
interference  between  himself  and  his  subjects,  and  the 
Greeks  because  it  aimed  a  blow  at  their  national  unity. 
Meanwhile  public  feeling  in  England  became  intensely 
excited  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 

Early  in  the  year  182i,  the  influence  of  England  at  Constanti* 
nople  aiminiahed  greatly,  in  consequence  of  the  public  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Philhellonisra.  The  Sultan  heard  with  surprise  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks ;  that  Lord  Byron,  an  English  p'er,  and  Colonel 
the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanhope  (Earl  of  IIarringt')n),  an  officer 
in  the  king's  service,  had  openly  joined  the  Greeks  ;  that  the  British 
authorities  in  the  Ionian  Islands  granted  refuge  to  the  rebellious 
armatoli ;  and  that  English  bankers  supplied  the  insurgents  with 
money.  The  Sultan  attributed  these  acts  to  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  Government.  Neither  Sultan  Mahmud  nor  his  divan  could 
be  persuaded  that  in  a  free  country  public  opinion  had  a  power  to 
control  the  action  of  the  executive  administration  in  enforcing  the 
law.  The  Sultan  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  what  Conti¬ 
nental  despots  refuse  to  understand — that  Englishmen  legally  enjoy 
and  habitually  exorcise  a  right  of  political  action  for  which  they  are 
responsible  to  society  and  not  to  Government.  In  the  year  1823, 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen,  with  all  those  engaged  in  defending 
the  inalienable  rights  of  citizens,  were  so  strong,  that  the  British 
Government  feared  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  recognised 
law  of  nations.  The  people  considered  that  the  duties  of  humanity 
were  more  binding  than  national  treaties.  But  as  the  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  could  not  urge  popular  feelings  as  an  excuse  for 
violating  national  engrgements,  the  Sultan  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  when  he  formally  complained  to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
of  the  conduct  of  England  to  Turkey. 

The  Sultan  made  a  categorical  demand  that  English 
subjects  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  arms  against 
Turkey,  or  supplying  the  Greeks  with  arms,  money,  or 
ammunition.  Colonel  Stanhope  was  ordered  homo,  and 
a  prohibitory  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  these  measures 
had  little  practical  effect.  Presently  a  new  basis  was 
given  to  the  British  Government  for  diplomatic  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Greeks  placing  themselves  formally,  in 
an  Act  signed  by  a  vast  majority  of  their  clergy,  deputies, 
primates,  and  naval  and  military  chiefs,  under  British 
protection.  With  this  apology  for  interference,  the 
British  Cabinet  addressed  themselves  to  Russia,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  unity  of  action  with  her. 
Between  them,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece,  on  the  basis  of  granting  the  Greeks  the 
administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  But  this  also 
came  to  nothing.  The  Porte  could  only  be  induced  to 
make  concessions  by  the  fear  of  a  coalition  of  the 
Christian  Powers,  and  they  were  disunited  by  a  hundred 
mutual  jealousies.  After  much  tedious  negotiation,  the 
Sultan  delivered  to  the  European  Powers  a  formal 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  reject 
the  interference  of  foreign  States  in  a  matter  which 
related  to  the  internal  government  of  his  empire. 

The  next  stage  was  a  treaty  between  England,  Russia, 
and  France  to  enforce  au  armistice  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  by  an  armed  intervention.  This  treaty 
was  signed  at  London  in  July  1827.  An  armistice  was 
at  once  notified  to  both  belligerents.  The  Greeks  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  but  the  Sultan  rejected  all  intervention, 
referring  the  Powers  to  his  previous  statement.  “  The 
measures,”  Mr.  Finlay  says,  ‘‘  adopted  by  the  Allies  to 
establish  an  armistice,  were,  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  negotiations,  remarkable  for  incongruity.  The 
Greeks  accepted  the  armistice,  and  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  hostilities  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Turks  refused. 


compelled  to  yield. 
The  fact  that  Russia  took  separate  action  in  the  matter 
is  particularly  worth  noting,  as  also  are  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Finlay  on  the  policy  which  after  events  showed 
it  would  have  been  the  wisdom  of  England  to 
pursue : — 

The  alliance  of  the  three  powers  was  threatened  vith  dissolution. 
England  and  France  wished  to  preserve  the  Sultan’s  throne,  as  well 
as  to  establish  the  independence  of  Greece.  Ilussia  was  even  more 
eager  to  destroy  the  Othoman  empire  than  to  save  Greece.  Nicholas 
proposed  to  employ  coercive  measures  by  land,  as  the  battle  of 
Navarin  had  produced  no  effect.  He  wished  to  occupy  Moldavia 
and  Vallachia,  and  to  invade  Bulgaria,  while  the  English  and 
French  fleets  forced  the  Dardanelles.  England  and  France  rejected 
this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  likely  to  involve 
Europe  in  a  general  war  than  to  establish  peace  in  the  Levant. 
Russia  then  took  advantage  of  some  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan’s  Gtivernmont  relative  to  the  Black  Sea  trade,  and  of 
some  violent  expressions  in  an  imperial  proclamat  on  of  the  Forte, 
to  declare  war  with  Turkey  on  April  26,  1828. 

The  alliance  would  have  been  dissolved  had  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  not  retracted  so  much  of  his  separate  action  as  to  consent 
to  lay  aside  his  character  of  a  belligerent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
engage  to  act  in  that  sea  only  as  a  member  of  the  alliance,  and 
within  the  limits  traced  by  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827. 

The  death  of  George  Canning  deprived  British  counsels  of  all 
their  energy,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  coerce  the  Sultan  were 
timid,  desultory,  and  dilatory.  A  bold  and  prompt  declaration  of 
the  concessions  which  the  Allies  were  determined  to  exact  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  mediation. 
When  Russia  declared  war  with  Turkey,  England  ought  instantly  to 
have  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  pn^ceeded  to  carry 
the  treaty  of  July  6  into  execution  by  force.  As  Fnince  would  in 
all  probability  have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  the  consent  of  the 
Saltan  would  have  been  gained,  and  a  check  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  ambition  of  Russia  by  occupying  the  Black  Sea  with 
an  English  and  French  fleet. 

The  weakness  of  the  British  Cabinet  allowed  Russia  to  assume  a 
decided  political  superiority  in  the  East.  On  the  Danube,  where 
discipline  gave  her  armies  an  immense  advantage,  and  in  the  Black 
Sea,  where  the  Kittle  of  Navarin  had  left  the  Sultan  without  a  fleet, 
she  acted  as  a  bulligerent.  But  in  the  Mediterranean,  w’here  she 
was  weak,  and  where  she  could  only  carry  on  hostilities  at  an 
enormous  expense,  she  was  allowed  to  conceal  her  weakness  and 
economise  her  treasure  by  acting  as  a  mediator. 

With  all  the  diplomatic  successes  of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  the 
war  of  1828-29  reflected  little  honour  on  the  armies  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Though  Turkey  was  suffering  from  a  long  series  of  re¬ 
bellions  and  revolutions,  which  had  in  turn  desolated  almost  every 
province  of  the  Othoman  Empire ;  though  the  Sultan  had  destroyed 
the  janissaries,  and  had  not  yet  formed  a  regular  army  ;  though  his 
fleet  bad  been  annihilated  at  Navarin,  and  his  tinances  ruined  by 
.the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles;  still,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
Sultan  Mahmud  displayed  an  unexpected  fertility  of  resources,  and 
the  Mussulmans  in  European  Turkey  something  of  their  ancient 
energy.  The  desperate  resistance  the  Russians  met  with  at 
Silistria  and  Varna  covered  the  Turks  with  glory.  Two  campaigns 
were  necessary  to  enable  the  Russian  armies  to  advance  to 
Adrianople,  and  they  reached  that  city  so  weak  in  number  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  push  on  to  Constantinople  and  dictate  peace  to 
Sultan  Mahmud  before  the  walls  of  his  capital.  Nevertheless,  the 
victories  of  the  Russians  in  Asia,  and  their  complete  command  of 
the  Black  Sea,  convinced  the  Sultan  that  an  attack  on  his  capital 
would  not  be  long  delayed  ;  and  as  Constantinople  was  inadequately 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  no  troops  could  be  assembled  to  fight 
a  battle  for  its  defence,  Sultan  Mahmud  submitted  to  the  terms  of 
peace  imposed  on  him.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  September  14, 
1829. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  ns  in  this  narrative,  the  fact 
most  pertinent  to  the  present  moment,  is  that  Russia 
had  an  army  in  the  heart  of  Turkey,  and  yet  when  the 
war  was  over  withdrew  beyond  the  Danube,  and  con¬ 
tented  herself,  or  was  forced  to  content  herself,  with 
exacting  from  the  Porte  the  administrative  independence 
of  Roumania.  This  fact  is  worth  observing,  apart  from 
the  difference  in  the  circumstances,  because  wo  have 
been  asked  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  look 
at  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia  as  an  example  of 
the  fruits  of  “  a  disinterested  union  between  England 
and  Russia,  dictated  by  lofty  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  policy.”  What  harm  came  of  it  after  all  ?  The 
independence  of  Greece,  and  the  semi-independence  of 
Roumania.  Mark  also  that  if  at  any  time  these  good 
results  were  endangered,  it  was,  as  we  can  now  judge 
in  surveying  the  events  as  matters  of  history,  when 
England,  deprived  of  a  vigorous  minister,  showed  a  lack 
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of  decision,  and  fell  back  from  energetic  co-operation 
with  Russia.  What  a  world  of  bloodshed  and  futile 
intrigue  might  have  been  saved  if  the  three  Allies  could 
then  have  agreed  once  for  all  upon  a  successor  to  the 
Turk  in  Europe. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  NOW? 

“  The  Government  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  would  ever  hear  for 
a  moment  of  our  going  to  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 
She  has  had  her  opportunities — only  too  many — she 
has  thrown  them  all  away,  and  it  would  bo  criminal 
folly  to  expend  the  smallest  amount  of  English  blood 
or  treasure  in  her  support.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Derby,  by  their  uniform  language,  have  given  a  sufficient 
pledge  against  our  being  betrayed  into  such  an  error. 
They  have  told  us  again  and  again,  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis,  that  they  must  consider  English 
interests  exclusively.  That  exclusiveness,  if  a  little 
questionable  previously,  must  now  be  mainlined  with¬ 
out  qualification.  Russia  and  Turkey  have  abandoned 
all  other  interests  but  their  own ;  they  have  put  us  and 
all  Europe  on  one  side,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  protect 
ourselves.  ‘  English  interests  *  can  never  again  be 
those  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  at  present  constituted.’* 

In  the  last  four  qualifying  words  of  this  reassuring 
statement,  since  made  still  more  reassuring  by  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  the  Times  leaves 
itself  with  a  loophole  through  which  it  may  effect 
a  retreat  if  necessary  to  another  position,  but  as 
a  whole  it  is  a  declaration  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful,  and  the  importance  of  which,  when 
we  consider  the  thousands  who  form  their  opinions 
from  the  Times^  and  the  weight  of  its  authority  abroad 
as  the  exponent  of  English  opinion,  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  despise  the  agita¬ 
tion  about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  many  people 
talk  of  it  lightly  who  in  their  inner  hearts  feel  as  strongly 
the  scandal  and  shame  of  such  outrages  as  the  most 
forward  agitators,  but  such  sentences  as  those  we  have 
quoted  from  the  Times  represent  its  permanent  effect  on 
the  English  mind.  The  specific  course  of  action  which 
it  was  the  aim  of  that  agitation  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  may  have  been  superseded  by  the  march 
of  events,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  opening  people’s 
eyes  by  a  violent  shock  to  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  an  English  alliance  with  the  Turk.  Even 
the  most  bitter  organs  of  the  Government,  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence  that  Russia  means  to  declare  war  upon 
Turkey,  do  not  go  the  length  of  advising  that  we  should 
take  up  arms  on  the  Ottoman  side.  Even  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  goes  no  further  than  declaring  that  England 
should  now  withdraw  from  all  diplomatic  deliberation 
with  Russia ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  England  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Turks  in  Europe,  if  it  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Russian  Court,  at  the  instigation,  or  at  least  with 
the  support,  of  the  Russian  people,  to  drive  them  out. 

We  must  say  we  do  not  think  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  have  acted  wisely  or  patrioti¬ 
cally  in  doing  thoir  utmost  to  excite  odium  against 
Russia  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  advocate  actual 
opposition  to  Russian  plans.  They  would  have  us  fight 
neither  with  Turkey  nor  against  Turkey,  and  they 
would  not  have  us  remain  neutral,  and  all  the  time  they 
keep  shaking  their  heads  and  maintaining  that  we  have 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  Such 
wavering  conduct  is  simply  calculated  to  paralyse 
English  influence  in  Europe.  It  is  the  old  peace-at-any- 
price  policy,  v.  hich  has  long  been  denounced  by  the  very 
newspapers  who  have  now  nothing  better  to  offer  as  their 
own  policy.  Their  conception  of  a  dignified  attitude  for 
England  seems  to  be  that  we  should  shake  our  fists  at 
Russia  and  call  her  a  wicked,  intriguing  Power. 

Europe  cannot  be  saved  from  a  war  by  this  panic- 
stricken  collapse  before  the  Russian  bugbear.  Nobody 
has  ever  doubted  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
gladly  protect  Turkey  from  Ottoman  misrule  by  swallow- 
ii^  it  up,  putting  it  into  its  pouch  as  the  kangaroo  puts 


her  young.  It  is  also  an  open  question  whether  Russia 
woidd  go  to  war  now  merely  to  deliver  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  from  oppression.  But  supposing 
her  intents  to  be  selfish  and  not  charitable,  what  do  we 
gain  by  this  impotent  persistence  in  denunciation  of 
them  ?  Supposing  that  Russia  does  wish  to  put  out  her 
hand  and  seize  Constantinople,  supposing  even  that  she 
has  fomented  this  insurrection  and  every  hostile  act  to 
Turkey  growing  out  of  it,  with  this  view,  what  wo  have  to 
consider  is  how  we  can  best  prevent  her  from  realising 
her  object.  She  is  probably  as  sincere  as  we  are  in 
professing  a  desire  for  the  liberation  of  the  Bulgarians 
from  Turkish  misrule ;  if  she  wishes  to  liberate  them 
for  her  own  ends,  we  also  wish  to  liberate  them  for  ends 
opposed  to  hers. 

Still  it  is  nominally  in  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
of  Turkey  that  Russia  professes  to  intervene,  as  it  is 
nominally  in  the  interests  of  the  same  Christians 
that  we  profess  to  intervene.  It  serves  no  purpose 
to  keep  on  with  futile  declarations  that  Russia 
is  insincere.  Take  the  cynical  view  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees  that  wo  are  all  insincere  except  when 
we  profess  to  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  of 
our  own  material  interests.  Is  it  the  best  way  to  test 
Russia’s  sincerity,  and  bring  her  to  a  plain,  naked 
issue,  to  make  to  her  half-hearted  lame  proposals  which 
she  can  reject  on  sham  pretexts  of  humanity  ?  If  we  sus¬ 
pect  Russia  of  desigus  on  Constantinople  we  must  take  a 
bolder  course.  Simply  to  withdraw  from  the  diplomatic 
ring,  and  refuse  to  play  because  Russia  is  cheatmg,  is  a 
childish  expedient.  We  ought  to  make  to  the  Russian 
Government  a  proposal  which  would  at  once  bring  their 
sincerity  to  a  test.  Without  any  recriminations  on 
what  our  Government  have  been  doing,  which  should 
now  be  postponed  till  a  more  convenient  season,  it 
should  be  plain  to  everybody  that  the  time  has  come 
for  more  decided  action.  We  should  offer  to  co-operate 
with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  complete  removal  of 
Ottoman  administration  from  Europe.  Therein  lies 
the  last  hope  of  averting  a  general  European  war,  that 
is  to  say,  if  Russia  really  aims  at  Constantinople. 

The  complete  removal  of  Turkish  administration,  or 
rather  maladministration,  from  Europe  is  the  only 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  that  can  be  regarded 
as  final.  Anything  short  of  that  must  leave  the 
Russians  with  materials  for  intriguing  and  pretexts  for 
interfering.  Such  a  consummation  is  supremely  to  be 
desired  by  us  if  we  have  an  interest  in  keeping  Russia 
out  of  Constantinople,  or  preventing  her  from  en¬ 
dangering  the  peace  of  Europe  by  constantly  trying 
to  get  there.  Is  it  practicable  ?  Generations  m^ 
pass  before  it  is  as  practicable  as  it  is  now.  It 
might  be  effected  by  the  consent  of  England,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Grant  Duff  made 
a  suggestion  which  he  put  forward  as  “  a  dream,”  and 
which  was  at  the  time  interpreted  very  generally  as  a 
joke  at  the  expense  of  his  chief,  to  the  effect  that  these 
three  Powers  might  agree  upon  a  ruler  of  Turkey  who 
should  have  ties  with  them  all,  and  under  whom  an 
administration  might  be  organised  with  some  hope  of 
restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  peninsula.  Wo 
believe  that  the  suggestion  was  seriously  meant, 
not,  indeed,  as  a  thing  that  was  practicable  at 
the  moment,  but  as  an  ideal  which  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  which  events  might  bring  within 
the  reach  of  practicability.  So  swift  has  been  the 
march  of  events  since  then  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  stage  at  which  such  a  suggestion  presents  itself  for 
practical  consideration,  if  it  is  really  the  case  that 
Russia  means  to  drive  Turkish  rule  out  of  Europe 
with  or  without  assistance.  It  is  now  the  time  to  see 
whether  she  will  accept  any  substitute  for  her  own 
occupation  of  Constantinople  without  running  the  risk 
of  a  European  war.  The  practical  question,  if  Russia’s 
designs  are  so  thorough-going,  is  whether  the  Turks 
are  to  be  driven  out  of  Europe  by  Russia  alone,  or  by  a 
combination  of  European  Powers,  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  must  go  some  way  towards  answering  the 
question  of  supreme  importance  in  regard  to  the  East, 
“  Who  is  to  have  Constantinople  ? 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Afc  any  other  time  but  the  present  the  attention  of 
English  observers  wonld  be  fixed  upon  the  issue  of  the 
Presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  in  spite 
of  the  absorbing  interest  of  European  politics  is  it  wise 
to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  a  struggle  of  which  the 
results  may  be  momentous.  Should  the  Democrats  be 
successful  in  overthrowing  the  Republicans  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  the  Executive  Administration  of  the  Union  will 
pass  into  new  hands,  and  the  Federal  policy  at  home 
and  abroad  can  hardly  escape  a  dangerous  wrench. 
The  relations  of  the  American  Government  to  foreign 
Powers,  and  especially  to  this  country,  will  be  modified 
by  the  conduct  of  politicians  of  whose  aims  and  methods 
we  have  had  no  recent  experience,  and  who,  having  been 
excluded  from  the  responsibilities  of  power  for  sixteen 
years,  are  likely  to  be  rash  and  awkward  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  The  complicated  problems  of  national  finance, 
of  the  debt,  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  tariff,  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  untried  persons,  and  English 
trade,  English  capital,  English  industrial  enterprise,  must 
all  be  aficctcd  by  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the 
altered  policy.  For  that  there  must  be  radical  changes 
all  over  the  area  of  politics  if  the  Democrats  succeed  in 
conquering  the  Executive  stronghold  next  month  is 
obvious.  The  Democratic  party  is  compelled  by  its 
fundamental  principles  to  look  at  all  political  questions 
from  a  point  of  view  which  the  Republican  part  of  the 
nation  has  never  taken,  and  this  difiercnce  in  the  manner 
of  approaching  political  questions  will  be  intensi¬ 
fied  if  the  Democrats,  no  longer  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  Union,  are  concentrated  in  the  South,  and 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Northern  States  in  which  the 
admixture  of  foreign  voters  is  great,  and  the  sentiments 
of  federal  loyalty  weak,  and  doubtful  doctrines  touching 
finance  very  prevalent. 

The  present  state  of  the  canvass,  according  to  the 
most  impartial  and  accurate  estimates,  leaves  the  rival 
candidates  certain  of  nearly  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  narrows  the  struggle  for  the  mastery 
to  some  half-a-dozen  States,  with  more  than  sixty  votes, 
of  which  Now  York  alone  carries  the  majority.  The  “Solid 
South”  will  go  for  Mr.  Tilden,  unless  the  military  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Federal  Government  in  South  Carolina 
should  bo  effectual  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans. 
The  North-West  and  West  except  Indiana,  and  New 
England  except  Connecticut,  will  give  Mr.  Hayes  about 
an  equal  number  of  supporters.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary¬ 
land,  Mississippi,  Mis.souri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  with  Indiana  in  the 
West,  and  Oregon  on  the  “  Pacific  Slope,”  will  in  all 
probability  “  go  Democmtic,”  and  they  have  in  the 
aggregate  140  electoral  votes.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  *may,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  certainty,  be  reckoned  Republican ;  their 
electoral  votes  amount  to  157.  The  doubtful  States 
are — one  in  New  England,  Connecticut,  with  six 
votes;  two  in  the  “Middle  States,”  New  York, 
with  thirty-five  votes,  and  New  Jersey,  with 
nine;  one  in  the  South,  South  Carolina,  with  seven, 
and  one  on  the  “  Pacific  Slope,”  California,  with 
six.  In  all,  there  are  thus  sixty-three  doubtful  votes. 
But,  according  to  the  previous  calculation,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  require  at  least  thirty-six  of  these  doubtful  votes 
to  bring  up  their  numbers  to  the  absolute  majority  of 
the  whole,  the  number  required  to  elect,  which  is  185. 
Of  course  there  is  no  formal  certainty  that  one  State 
will  vote  next  month  in  accordance  with  present  predic¬ 
tions,  and  of  course  any  speculations  about  States  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  doubtful  must  bo  taken  with  every  reserve. 
Connecticut  has  for  some  time  fallen  away  fi*om  its  Re¬ 
publican  allegiance  ;  in  New  Jersey  the  Democratic  ex- 
Governor  Parker  is  making  a  bold  fight  for  his 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  invasion  of 
South  Carolina  must  depress  the  White  Democrats  and  | 


encourage  their  opponents ;  and  in  California  it  is 
believed  that  the  temporary  favour  won  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  by  the  insertion  of  the  anti-Chinese 
“  plank  ”  is  passing  away.  Let  us  suppose,  mthout 
venturing  on  prophecy,  that  the  Democrats  secure 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  while  the  Republicans 
conquer  South  Carolina  and  California;  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  so  secured  to  the  former  would 
bo  164,  and  to  the  latter  170.  Neither  would  come 
near  the  electing  number,  185,  without  the  thirty-five 
votes  of  New  York.  The  Republicans  could  afford  to 
surrender  all  the  other  doubtful  States,  if  they  captured 
New  York ;  the  Democrats  would  succeed  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  New  York  and  any  other  of  the  remaining 
four  States  named  as  doubtful.  Thus  the  “  Empire 
•  State  ”  becomes  for  the  nonce  the  “  Keystone  State,'” 
and  its  decision  will  settle  the  fate  of  parties  in  the 
Union  for  years  to  come. 

The  campaign  in  New  York,  therefore,  is  watched 
with  the  keenest  attention  by  American  politicians.  It 
is  asserted  by  those  who  know  best,  that  the  conflict 
will  be  the  closest  in  the  political  history  of  the  State* 
or  perhaps  in  that  of  the  Union.  Both  parties  have 
suffered  by  mismanagement  and  internal  schism,  as  well 
as  in  the  ordinary  warfare  of  “  campaign  charges  ”  and 
personal  scandals.  The  Republicans  of  the  State  com¬ 
mitted  an  error  in  their  nomination  for  the  Governor¬ 
ship,  and  the  Democrats  blundered,  singularly  enough, 
upon  the  same  ground.  The  Republican  State  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Saratoga  discredited  itself  by  rejecting  the  nomi-' 
nation  of  Mr.  Evarts,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  high- 
minded  of  American  politicians  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  fell  out  with  Senator  Gonkling,  the  great  master  of 
“  the  machine,”  by  refusing  to  choose  his  'protege  and 
agent,  Mr.  Cornell.  This  Mr.  Conkling  has  not  forgiven; 
and  he  has  hardly  deigned  in  consequence  to  lift  his 
voice  for  the  Republican  party  during  the  canvass.  It 
will  need  all  the  influence  of  the  Republicans  to  gather 
such  a  force  of  rural  voters  as  may  counterbalance  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  Democrats  among  the  voters 
of  the  city,  and  Senator  Conkling’s  defection  is  serious. 
But  the  Democrats  have  been  even  more  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  too  confident  of  his  power  over  his  State 
and  his  party,  especially  after  his  defeat  of  the  Tmmway 
opposition  to  him  at  St.  Louis.  He  thought  that' 
he  could  procure  the  nomination  of  his  candidate 
without  a  contest,  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
was  dismayed  by  indications  of  mutiny  on  every 
side;  his  candidate,  Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  was  scarcely 
covered  by  the  absurd  nomination  of  Mr.  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour.  Mr.  Seymour  adhered  to  his  reiterated  refusal, 
and  after  much  loss  of  time  another  candidate  was 
found.  Another  feud  has  broken  out  in  the  City  of  New 
York  between  the  three  Irish  gentlemen — Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.  Morrissey,  and  Mr.  O’Brien — who  contest  the  De¬ 
mocratic  vote,  and  if  these  divisions  should  not  be 
bridged  over  before  the  day  of  the  election  the  Repub¬ 
licans  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  them.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Tilden’s  personal  character  is  savagely  attacked, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  Tweed,  when  he  arrives  in  the 
United  States,  will  make  revelations  most  damaging  to 
the  Democrats.  But  in  spite  of  these  dangers,  the 
Democrats  are  at  present  the  strongest  party  in  New 
York,  and  if  they  carry  New  York  it  is  barely  possible 
that  they  will  lose  the  Presidential  prize. 


“THE  LAND  OF  THE  SUNRISE.” 

There  is  not,  within  the  whole  range  of  Oriental 
politics,  a  more  interesting  question  than  that  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  endeavours  to  answer  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review — what  will  be  the  per¬ 
manent  results  of  the  Japanese  revolution  of  1868  ? 
Some  have  professed  almost  unlimited  faith  in  the 
ability  and  determination  of  that  remarkable  people 
to  rise  to  a  very  high  level  of  civilisation.  Others 
— chiefly  the  members  of  the  European  mercantile  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  European  conductors  of  newspapers,  in 
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the  Cast — regard  the  revolution  as  mere  sound  and 
fury,  as  a  reproduction  of  the  **  first>class  classical  ”  ba- 
bwdom  whose  civilisation,  in  Bengal,  begins  and  ends 
with  patent-leather  boots.  The  regulations  which  the 
revolutionists  have  been  issuing  on  the  subject  of  Euro¬ 
pean  tail-coats,  and  European  hair-dressing,  have  helped 
to  confirm  this  contemptuous  estimate.  Still,  the  queue¬ 
cutting  mania,  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of  a 
rel^llion  against  the  pig-tailed  Tartars,  masters  of 
China,  shows  that  Japanese  politics  may  be  studied 
even  from  the  barber’s  view-point.  But  a  much 
moi’e  plausible  argument  for  scepticism  is  tho  sud¬ 
denness  and  completeness  of  tho  alleged  revolution 
itself.  No  civilisation,  it  may  be  said,  springs  into 
existence  like  Athena  from  tho  head  of  Zeus.  In  this 
solitary  case,  however,  we  see  tho  curious  spectacle  of 
“  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  military  princes,  pos¬ 
sessing  regal  power,  vast  wealth,  and  separate  armies, 
abdicating,  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  the  station 
which  their  families  had  held  for  twenty  centuries.” 
Their  Tycoon,  Sh6gun,  or  vice-Emperor,  consents 
to  become  a  mere  Daimio,  or  county  chief ;  next,  to 
abdicate  even  that  position.  He  quietly  spends  his  time 
in  sketching,  and  shooting  game  ;  and  now  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  tells  us  that  his  ex- Imperial  Majesty  may  some 
of  these  days  accept  a  portfolio  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  revolution  that  overthrew  him  !  That  same  Cabinet 
is  fashioned  on  the  European  model,  with  Ministries 
of  Justice,  War,  Marine,  Finance,  Education,  Public 
Worship,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Affairs  of  the  Interior, 
all  of  them  the  growth,  or  rather  the  creation, 
of  the  last  eight  years.  And  over  them  all  stands  the 
heir  of  the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world — a  cloistered 
Emperor  whose  house  “  dates  from  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  ” — who  before  1868  had  never^s  seen  the  outside  of 
his  own  palace  at  Kioto ;  who,  in  fact,  was  deemed  too 
sacred  to  touch  vulgar  earth ;  but  who  has  just  been 
assisting  at  the  opening  of  a  new  railway  ;  and  who 
perhaps  will  lay  many  a  first  stone  before  he  departs  to 
the  realm  of  the  Sun-Goddess,  from  whom  both  he  and 
his  house  have  descended.  These  arc  sober  realities  of 
the  Japanese  revolution.  That  they  are  not  superficial 
realities — that  their  results  are  likely  to  be  permanently 
beneficent — that,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  so,  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  by 
most  people  who  study  the  subject  with  care  and  im¬ 
partiality. 

The  statement  that  the  revolution  was  merely  a  re¬ 
action  against  foreign  influence  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  plain  facts — that  the  Government  has  been  re¬ 
organised  on  foreign  models,  and  that  the  Liberals  now 
in  power  were  those  who  overthrew  the  old  order  of 
things.  It  is  also  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  only 
party  who  adhere  to  the  present  Chief  of  the  Japan 
Tories  are  the  Samurai^  or  the  retainers  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  the  ”  two-sworded  ”  swashbucklers  who,  twelve 
years  ago,  were  the  terror  of  foreigners  and  all  honest 
natives.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Rutherford)  Alcock’s  letters  to 
Lord  Russell  throw  a  very  unpleasant,  as  well  as 
abundant,  light  on  the  character  of  those  worthies.  Sir 
Rutherford  himself  narrowly  escaped  murder  at  their 
hands,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  streets  of  Yeddo. 

“  Foreign  influence,”  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  “  was  a 
pretext.  Some  of  the  murders  of  foreigners  by  armed 
retainers  of  the  feudal  nobles  were  caused  by  a  breach 
of  Japanese  etiquette  by  the  victims ;  but  most  of  the 
attacks  are  now  known  to  have  been  made  out  of  a  fixed 
purpose  of  embroiling  the  Tycoon  with  his  foreign  friends. 
The  revolutionary  leaders  knew,  as  well  as  the  Tycoon 
knew,  that  the  foreign  influence  was  certain  to  endure  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  Queen’s  presents 
to  the  Tycoon,  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  more  friendly  to 
the  revolution  than  he  was  to  the  Government  at  the 
capital.”  This  explanation  might  mean,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  rival  parties  in  Japan  were  bidding  for  the 
favour  of  the  foreign  Powers;  and  from  this  view¬ 
point  it  would  coincide  with  a  theory  put  forth  sixteen 
years  ago  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  however,  writing  in  1860,  attributed  the  hostility 
against  the  foreigners  to  the  Government,  or  the 


Daimios,  or  both.  The  people,  he  said,  could  safely  be 
relied  upon.  It  was  the  Mandarin  story  over  again. 
But  if  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s  view  was  the  correct 
one,  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  Daimios  was  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Tho  Daimios  knew,  as  well  as  their 
councillors — who,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  were 
the  real  leaders — knew,  that  tho  foreign  influence  was 
an  enduring  fact.  Nothing,  indeed,  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  student  of  Japanese  history  than 
their  keen  faculty  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
their  prompt,  shrewd,  menly  style  of  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Witness  tho  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  artificers,  and  the  eager  practice  in 
skilled  workmanship  of  all  kinds,  which  immediately 
followed  the  first  foreign  treaty  with  the  American  Com¬ 
modore  Perry,  in  March,  1854.  The  life  of  Czar  Peter 
at  Wapping  was  repeated  in  Japan  a  hundred  times 
during  the  first  years  of  the  new  era — young  Daimios 
worked  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  draughtsmen,  and 
shipbuilders  at  the  seaports.  No  doubt  the  Daimios 
bore  many  a  grudge  against  the  Tycoon,  who,  for 
250  years,  had  oppressed  them  with  heavy  taxes  in 
men  and  money,  subjected  them,  in  his  jealousy, 
to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  spending  every 
alternate  half-year  at  Yeddo,  kept  their  wives  and 
children  as  hostages  for  their  loyal  behaviour  during 
the  other  half,  and  almost  deprived  them  of  their 
ancient  privileges  of  provincial  governors.  But  the 
outcome  of  the  revolution  was,  and  is.  Liberalism,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  Its  permanence  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  on  tho  kind  of  work  which  the  new 
Government  is  producing,  tho  spirit  in  which  it  works, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
The  prominent  position  which  education  and  public 
works  occupy  in  tho  Japanese  Budget  tells  favourably 
for  the  first  and  second  points.  A  most  eloquent 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  new  Liberalism  is  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Daimios  to  submit,  for  tho  good  of  the 
State,  to  further  reductions  in  their  incomes,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  on  condition  of  release 
from  the  duty  of  supplying  military  contingents  and 
the  like,  were  cut  down  to  one-tenth. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  says  that  the  pensions  paid  to  the 
Daimios  amount  to  2,800,000/.  a  year.  A  recent  article 
in  Blackwood  estimates  the  sum  at  more  than  four 
millions.  Has  there,  therefore,  been  another  reduction 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?  Another  unmistak¬ 
able  sign  of  genuineness  is  the  almost  total  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  swashbuckler  element  from  tho  interior 
of  the  country,  and  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  English  travellers  are  received  there.  The 
character  of  the  Japanese  has  been  the  subject  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  description  by  every  traveller,  from  our  country¬ 
man,  Adams  the  Pilot,  who  visited  them  about  1600, 
and  old  Kiimpfer,  who  wrote  his  book  in  1727,  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  Oliphant  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Even  from 
tho  earliest  times,  their  dealings  with  foreigners  were 
characterised  by  manly  candour.  Their  hostility  to 
Europeans  dates  from,  and  was  caused  by,  their  contact 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  •"'No  Tycoon  could  allow  his  Daimios  to 
start  a  correspondence  with  the  Pope.  As  Taico  Sama 
honestly  told  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  “  I  hold 
the  friars  to  bo  traitors  to  my  state,  and  as  such  I 
treat  them.”  Was  that  the  Tycoon  who  swore,  **  Should 
the  King  of  Portugal  himself,  nay,  the  very  God  of  the 
Christians,  presume  to  enter  my  dominions,  I  would 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner,”  i.e.,  cut  off*  the  intruder  s 
head,  as  he  had  already  cut  off*  the  heads  of  some  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  ?  It  was  owing  to  tho  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  that,  for  more  than  250  years  before  1854, 
even  a  Japanese  “  returning  from  abroad  ”  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  were  tolerated, 
to  the  extent  of  one  ship  per  annum,  and  a  few^  hundreds 
of  square  yards  of  land,  carefully  railed  with  spiked 
bars,  in  the  Bay  of  Nagas  iki ;  but  that  was  because  the 
Dutch  were  the  men  who  scared  away  the  terror 
of  a  Spanish  conquest.  Imagine  a  Japanese  Mexico, 
or  Peru!  Once  more,  the  Japanese  are  far  superior 
to  all  Eastern  peoples,  as  regards  their  social 
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institationfl.  Women  have  their  “rights.”  Justice 
is  respected  in  a  manner  unknown  in  neighbouring 
countries,  where  it  is  usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  tone  of  the  native  press  is  also  quite  different  from 
what  Anglo-Indians  are  accustomed  to.  Countless  are 
the  examples  of  the  charming  kindness  of  which,  for 
some  years  past,  the  foreigners  have  been  the  objects. 
What  other  Empress — except  the  Tycoon’s  wife — would 
have  thought  of  sending  “delicacies  made  by  her¬ 
self”  to  the  American  envoy,  Mr.  Harris,  when  he 
was  laid  up  in  bed  ?  And  who  can  help  sympathising 
with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  when  he  winds  up,  most 
poetically,  as  follows :  “  All  who  love  children  must  love 
the  Japanese,  the  most  gracious,  the  most  courteous,  and 
the  most  smiling  of  all  peoples,  whose  rural  districts 
form,  with  Through-tlie-looking-glass  Country,  and 
Wonderland,  the  three  kingdoms  of  merry  dreams.” 

The  discussion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  second  question 
— How  is  the  foreign,  f.c.,  practically,  the  English, 
influence  to  bo  strengthened  in  Japan  ? — requires  more 
space  than  we  can  now  afford.  It  can  hardly  be  by 
teaching  the  natives  manufactures.  With  their  wonderful 
aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  even  now 
growing  as  wise  as  their  teachers ;  and  the  same  holds 
in  all  departments  of  the  State.  The  number  of  Euro- 

Eeans  employed  under  Government,  as  mechanicians, 
eads  of  departments,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  third  of  what 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago ;  their  places  have  been  filled 
by  carof ally-trained  natives.  We  have  still,  however, 
to  teach  them  how  to  manufacture  their  cotton,  which 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  chief  staple  of  Japan — 
the  rice,  from  which,  unfortunately,  the  Government 
draws  eleven-twelfths  of  its  annual  revenue.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  “dream”  will  perhaps  be  laughed  down  as  a 
dream  by  the  small-brained  tribe  for  whom  theory  and 
practice  are  incompatible.  The  dream  is  the  neutralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  so  that  the  Japanese  and  their 
neighbours  may  learn  that  rifled  cannon  are  not  the 
highest  products  of  civilisation.  Europe  has  done  its 
best  to  teach  the  Orientals  the  very  reverse.  The 
first  thing  the  Shah  did  when  he  got  home  was  to 
order  cannon  from  Herr  Krupp.  Meanwhile,  much 
might  be  done  to  develop  a  good  understanding  between 
the  English  community  and  the  Japanese,  by  surrender¬ 
ing  our  foolish  claim  to  have  game-laws  invented  and 
enforced,  throughout  the  Mikado’s  dominions,  for  our 
sole  convenience.  The  treaty  nations  might  also  imitate 
England,  by  instituting  a  special  Consular  Service.  It 
is  a  mistake — and  one  that  has  been  the  source  of 
many  troubles — t-o  select  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  from  a  class  of  residents  whoso  whole  life  is  a 
scramble  to  grow  rich. 


MUFFLING  THE  THUNDER  OF  THE 
STRAND. 

How  is  it  that  we  cannot  obey  a  simple  injunction  of 
the  Scriptures  in  making  straight  paths  for  our  feet  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  stumbling-blocks  at  every  turn,  and 
being  beset  and  surrounded  with  all  imaginary  difficul¬ 
ties  ?  We  cannot  either  ventilate  our  houses,  or  cleanse 
our  sowers,  or  erect  a  statue  to  a  poet,  or  restore  a 
cathedral,  or  improve  the  observance  of  Sunday,  or 
educate  our  children,  or  go  to  the  play,  or  admire  any 
work  of  art,  in  literature,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture, 
without  raising  clouds  of  dust,  or,  in  vulgar  parlance, 
getting  into  a  row.  Before  the  economy  in  railways  in 
the  matter  of  the  permanent  way  could  be  accomplished, 
we  had  to  go  through  a  conflict  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Ganges,  and  once  moro  we  are  in  the  same  un¬ 
enviable  plight  with  regard  to  the  paving  of  our 
streets.  This  is  not  only  a  work  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  London ;  it  is  one  easy 
of  accomplishment,  and  yet  it  is  made  the  occasion 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  thousands  of 
mild  and  meck-mannered  men,  whoso  only  desire  is  to 
SCO  the  metropolis  of  England  the  cleanest,  healthiest, 
and  most  excellent  city  in  the  w'orld.  We  have  made 
it  our  duty  from  time  to  time,  and  as  occasion  has  de¬ 


manded,  to  direct  public  opinion  as  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power  in  this  matter.  We  believe  that  London  can  be 
made  noiseless  and  thoroughly  clean,  and  our  belief  is 
founded  on  knowledge  and  experience.  The  city  of 
Paris  affords  us  convincing  proof  of  this,  just  as  New 
Tork,  Washington,  and  Chicago  bring  confirmatory 
testimony,  but  attended  with  a  very  different  experience. 
Paris  gives  us  a  twenty-five  years’  character  for  a  pave¬ 
ment  we  should  like  to  see  secured  for  London ;  the 
American  cities  give  us  a  twenty-five  years’  character 
for  a  pavement  which  for  many  reasons  we  should  like 
to  see  banished  from  onr  streets,  and  which  the 
Americans  are  banishing  from  theirs.  And  yet,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  while  America  is  abolishing  wood 
pavements,  we  are  adopting  them  ;  and  at  the  time  that 
we  are  hesitating  about  the  use  of  superior  asphalte,  it 
is  being  vigorously  and  rapidly  introduced  as  the  best 
pavement  for  the  great  thoroughfares  in  Washington 
and  New  York. 

Within  the  past  week  a  movement  has  been  set  on 
foot  for  muffling  the  thunder  of  the  Strand.  It  would 
ill  become  us  to  be  silent  in  a  matter  which  concerns  us 
so  closely.  To  no  tradesman  can  it  be  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  as  it  is  to  those  whose  occupation  demands 
continuous  thought,  and  for  the  easy  and  clear  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  much  quiet  and  repose  are  necessary.  We 
have  been  told  that  a  smooth  pavement  adds  length  of 
days  to  an  omnibus  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  ;  but 
surely  the  life  of  a  journalist,  an  actor,  or  even  a  lawyer, 
and  there  are  many  of  these  in  the  Strand,  is  worth  many 
omnibuses.  The  absence  of  jarring  sounds  enables  a 
man  to  do  his  thoughtful  work,  not  only  better,  but  with 
less  wear  and  tear,  than  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
uproar  which  shakes  his  nerves  and  puts  all  his  bones 
out  of  joint ;  just  as  an  omnibus  without  joltings  and 
heavings  to  and  fro,  suffers  little  or  nothing  in  its  springs, 
its  bolts  and  joints,  and  lasts  five  times  longer  than  it 
otherwise  might.  Our  only  interest  in  omnibuses  is 
that,  since  we  cannot  get  on  without  them,  their  course 
should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  their  infernal 
noise  suppressed.  Our  interest  in  pavements  is  similar. 
If  Turkey,  or  the  Devil,  offered  to  give  the  Strand  a 
floor  that  would  include  in  its  characteristics,  smooth¬ 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  beauty,  combined  with  economy, 
Turk  or  Devil  should  have  the  weight  of  our  moral 
support. 

Of  the  two  pavements  proposed  for  the  Sti*and,  we 
prefer  that  which  surrounds  the  Bank  and  the  Mansion 
House,  and  which  gives  so  noble  an  appearance  to  the 
buildings  which  rise  above  it.  The  boulevards  of  Paris 
owe  their  attractive  elegance  to  this  same  pavement, 
and  all  of  us  know,  who  know  anything  of  human 
nature  and  cities,  that  cities  have  faces  as  well  as  women, 
and  a  dirty  face  in  either  is  not  only  repulsive — it  is  a 
positive  loss  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  pavement  in 
the  Poultry  can  be  easily  washed  and  kept  clean.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  gods  or  men  to  cleanse  a  wood  pave¬ 
ment,  much  less  to  keep  it  clean.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only 
dirty — it  could  not  even  be  laid  w  ithout  dirt ;  dirt  is  its 
pride,  and  its  associates  are  evil  smells  and  ugliness. 
Neither  does  it  last.  Like  all  organic  substances,  wood  is 
not  only  corruptible  ;  it  puts  on  corruption  in  an  offensive 
fashion,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  citizens,  and  not 
unfrequently  is  it  detrimental  to  their  health.  Wood 
pavement,  we  would  remind  the  ratepayers  of  the  Strand, 
involves  an  enormous  annual  increase  of  taxes,  and  is 
ever  attended  with  the  serious  inconvenience  of  frequent 
patching  and  renewing.  With  these  facts  before 
them,  we  trust  our  neighbours  will  give  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  fuller  consideration  than  up  to  the  present  they 
appear  to  have  given  to  it.  There  is  abundance  of  in¬ 
formation  at  hand  to  guide  them,  and  w’e  would  suggest 
that  application  to  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  made 
for  such  reports  of  their  own  engineers  as  well  as  foreign 
Commissioners  as  have  been  presented  to  them  on  their 
request.  If  these  be  carefully  read,  the  remarks  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  will  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  w’e  have  no  doubt  also  that  our  conclusions  and 
opinions  wdll  bo  treated  with  respect  if  they  bo  not 
adopted. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ART.  .  ^.nd  again,  while  thanking  the*  artists,  and  even  their 

Mr.  Poynter  has  been  talking,  if  not  “rhyme  and  reason,”  who  ««  willing  to  save  us  from  ourselres  and  plan 

art  and  reason,  on  a  subject  concerning  which  nrastically.di8-  ‘he  furnishing  of  our  dwelling-rooms  for  us,  instead  of  leaving 
posed  persons  are  apt  to  talk  and  to  act  so  much  un-reason  that  “*  “  make  our  own  confusion  of  styles  and  huM.  we  may 
well-intending  PhUistines  too  often  get  scared  past  all  hope  of  "P®”  “o  1“^*  »9™o  '“‘>e  erratic 

salvation,  and  exclaim  defiantly,  “Let  who  will  be  artistic,  let  i'«eo»e.oomehttlepowerofvaryingourrespectivehomesaccord- 
me  be  comfortable  I”  He  has  treated  with  much  practical  sense'  tn^  o  our  individ^ities,  even  in  d^l^tence  to  the  artistic 
the  auestion  of  irettincr  more  beautv  into  the  iecesaarv  aur-  ““*‘*®®-  The  weakens  of  our  Philistine  nature,  old  associa- 


well-intending  Philistines  too  often  get  scared  past  all  hope  of  , .  e®  "P””  v® ,  ,®  oe  teit 

salvation,  and  exclaim  defiantly,  “Let  who  will  be  artiatiriet  !'eenee,eome  httle  power  of  varying  our  respt 
mo  be  comfortable  I”  He  has  treated  with  much  nractical  sense'  ott^tttutxid^iUes,  even  in  d^l^tt 


the  question  of  getting  more  beauty  into  the  necessary  sur¬ 
roundings  of  common  life.*  It  was  not  essential  for  this 
purpose  that  he  should  discuss  the  valuable  or  deleterious 
effects  cf  art,  that  is  art  for  art’s  sake,  on  the  welfare  of  a 
nation ;  nor  did  he,  in  refusing  the  ethical  and  economical 
controversy  which  he  left  aside  as  out  of  his  province  ns  an 
artist,  omit  anything  which  his  address  might  oe  felt  to  need. 
There  are  indeed  moralists  wlio  more  thnn  disbelieve  in  art  as 
a  moral  means,  who  hold  it  a  sensuous  and  enervating 
influence,  sure  to  sap  the  rude  and  healthy  strength  of 
a  people  who  could  love  it  as  Greece  and  once  It^ly  loved 
it ;  and  there  are  upholders  of  utility  who  look  on  it  as  sheer 
waste,  no  gain  to  anybody  but  those  who  get  money  by  it 
which  they  do  not  deserve ;  but  these  iconoclasts  aim  their  blows 
at  art,  the  great  goddess  of  lives — art,  the  soul-devourer — art 
(from  their  point  of  view)  useless,  and  careless  of  the  common 
world.  None  of  them  see  any  harm  in  having  things  neat  and 
pretty  round  you  indoors  and  even  out,  on  the  contrary  they 
think  such  a  state  of  affairs  desirable  for  body  and  mind  ;  and 
this  form  of  art  is  in  fact,  though  Mr.  Poynter  would 
righteously  disdain  the  phraseology,  what  he  is  urging  upon 
us.  It  is  art,  the  trim  business-like  handmaid  of  Vulcan  ana  of 
Cloacina,  whose  cause  he  is  advocating,  and  nobody  is  afraid  of 
her,  providing  only  that  she  will  be  a  little  accommodating, 
and  consult  our  creature  convenience  as  well  as  our  aesthetic 
development. 

But  the  result  of  seeing  genuine  principles  of  art  steadily 
employed  on  everyday  objects,  so  that  our  eyes  should  uncon¬ 
sciously  acquire  a  need  for  harmony  and  symmetry  and  an 
intolerance  of  hideousness,  would,  in  a  society  like  ours,  spread 
further  and  lower  than  art  proper,  or  what  we  may  call 
unapplied  art,  can  reach.  We  stare  at  paintings  at  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  or  on  sign-boards,  or  in  shop-windows, 
or  on  our  friends’  dining-room  walls,  according  to  our  respec¬ 
tive  duties  and  opportunities,  and  some  of  us  think  we  find  a 
certain  mild  pleasure  in  the  operation,  but  we  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  or  t(^  ignorant,  or  too  prosaic,  to  feel  the  artist’s  im¬ 
pulse  in  his  work,  or  to  receive  from  it  any  impression  worth 
retaining.  We  have  stared,  we  have  admired,  or  said  we 
admired,  and  we  remain  the  same  men  as  if  the  picture  we 
praised  had  never  been.  Our  fenders  and  our  soup-tureens 
have  a  subtler  and  more  lasting  effect  upon  us.  It  is  true  that, 
unless  we  have  taken  some  special  dislike  to  them,  we  oftenest 
see  them  without  thinking  of  them,  without  consciously  receiv¬ 
ing  any  sensation  whatever;  but  it  is  just  that  property  of 
h^itualness  in  an  object,  making  us  aware  of  it  without  being 
attentive  to  it,  which  affects  our  permanent  taste.  We  grow 
used  to  its  curves  or  its  angles,  any  change  in  them  would 
disturb  us ;  we  should  detect  the  want  or  the  intrusion  in  a 
moment  with  that  unpleasant  sense  of  being  perpetually 
forced  to  look  at  it  which  is  a  consequence  of  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  a  familiar  thing.  Meanwhile  our  eye  is  learn¬ 
ing  its  lesson,  as  a  biby  learns  speech,  and  the  combinations 
of  lines  and  of  colours  which  it  has  found  acceptable  from 
custom  become  the  guide  of  a  taste  which  seems,  but  is  not, 
instinctive.  Thus  if  art,  taking  possession  of  the  tools  and 
adjuncts  of  our  daily  existence,  surrounds  us  with  true  pro¬ 
portions  and  suavely  blended  tints,  the  educational  influence  on 
the  eye  and  the  taste  must  be  much  greater  on  society  at 
large  than  could  be  that  of  any  number  of  those  masterpieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
immense  majority  of  our  countrymen  are  at  present  almost  as 
much  without  the  faculty  as  if  they  Were  purblind. 

But,  admitting  unreservedly  that  the  influence  which  should 
train  us,  as  a  people,  to  prefer  good  taste  to  bad,  would  be  a 
salutary  one,  we  may  yet  claim  that,  if  art  is  to  interfere  in  our 
domestic  arrangements,  it  shall  take  common-sense  and  ex¬ 
pediency  for  counsellors.  Household  art  cannot  exist  for  itself 
alone.  No  matter  how  complete  and  cultured  the  oaken  < 
chimney-piece  with  its  tiled  stove,  if  it  is  not  adapted  for 
warming  the  particular  room  it  is  in,  if  comfort,  or  if  just 
economy  in  fuel,  has  been  sacrificed  to  its  artistic  correctness, 
t  is  morally  ugly,  and,  being  unfit  for  its  purposes,  has  no  true  ] 
right  to  call  itself  artistic  at  all.  No  matter  how  orthodoxly 
Gothic  a  sideboard  may  be,  it  is,  as  a  sideboard,  not  beautiful 
if  it  will  not  admit  a  modem  decanter  into  its  recesses.  Or  in  i 
out-of-door  work,  if  a  railway  station  or  an  iron  bridge  cannot  ’ 
he  made  both  thoroughly  fit  for  its  purpose  and  beautiful,  it  ^ 
must  be  made  fit,  and  beauty  must  be  a  secondary  considera-  1 


must  be  made  fit,  and  beauty  must  be  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Happily  fitness  is  always  so  large  an  element  of  beauty 
that  in  time  genius  and  skill,  learning  to  master  new  conditions 
and  new  materials  by  yielding  to  them,  may  bring  even  such 
•tructures  to  a  perfection  which  can  rejoice  the  si^t. 


j  tions,  our  idiosyncrasies  of  comfort,  require  this  much  conces- 
j  sion.  And  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  the  risk  of  infringing 
^  the  completeness  of  the  artist’s  plan  if  ho  indulges  his  clients  a 
^  little  in  personal  interpolations  would  not  be  balanced  by  the 
^  occasional  foil  of  characteristic  irregularities.  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  has  owed  much  of  its  charm  and  human  interest  to  its 
I  way  of  humouring  necessities ;  a  turret,  an  oriel,  a  balcony 
.  would  get  put  in  some  unexpected  and,  on  paper,  unsuitable 
•  place,  because  the  people  who  were  to  use  the  premises  had  a 
need  for  it  there ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  intruded 
feature  adds  the  cWm  of  life-like  quaintness  to  the  building. 
An  unauthorised  arm-chair  expressive  of  an  old  prejudice  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  an  incongruous  flower-stand  due  tp  the 
whim  of  its  mistress,  might  in  the  s;ime  way  give  an  attraction 
to  a  dining-room  which  correctness  and  unity  of  style  would 
fail  to  produce  alone.  At  present  it  must  be  owned  that  art- 
decorators  are,  from  all  accounts,  somewhat  tyrannous;  and 
many  people  who  would  otherwise  gratefully  put  themselves 
under  their  guidance  when  the  terrible  task  of  doing 
up  ”  a  house  overtakes  them,  elect  to  abide  by  their 
own  ignorance  and  the  advice  of  an  ordinary  upholsterer  rather 
than,  as  their  friends  have  done,  abnegate  every  wish  and 
will  at  the  command  of  a  benevolent  despot.  Certainly  it 
is  pathetic  to  hear  of  an  unfortunate  lady  gazing  shudderinj^ly 
on  what  is  to  be  her  drawing-room  carpet,  and  exclaiming  witn 

tears  in  her  eyes  Of  course,  of  course,  I  must  have  it,  Mr. - , 

since  you  say  so — but,  oh,  I  do  think  it  hideous  I  ** 

But  the  movement  which,  as  Mr.  Poynter  showed,  grew  from 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  William  Morris  (^better  known  still  to 
most  of  us  as  a  poet)  and  certain  distinguished  artists,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  firm  whose  aim  was  the  regeneration  of  household 
art,  would  stop  far  short  of  *  exercising  a  permanent  influence 
on  even  the  wealthier  classes  and  would  have  no  influence  on 
the  multitude  if  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  artists  only.  To 
the  classes  who  can  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
it  must  be  a  boon  of  immense  value  that  artists  of  genius  and 
technical  knowledge  combined  should  relieve  them  from  the 
difficulties  caused  by  their  own  inability  to  appreciate  genuine 
artistic  work  and  their  tradesmen’s  inability  to  supply  it.  But 
it  is  because  the  movement  has  done  more  than  this,  because 
it  has  spread  as  it  were  beyond  itself,  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
its  being  more  than  a  passing  fashion  for  the  rich ;  it  is  the 
number  of  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Morris  to  whom  Mr.  Poynter 
referred  which  gives  the  promise.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
are,  as  Mr.  Poynter  says,  passing  off  furniture  and  fabrics  as 
bad  in  design  and  construction  as  before,  and  even  infinitely 
worse  in  taste,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  all. 
Already  in  homes  where  art  is  undreamed  of,  and  where 
perhaps  Mr.  Morris’s  name  is  unknown,  bis  influence  is  seen. 
Cheap  carpets  are  soberer,  cheap  chairs  are  of  a  simpler  make, 
cheap  wall-papers  have  less  aggressive  tints  and  well-intentioned, 
if  not  always  well-executed,  designs. 

Mr.  Poynter  forcibly  said  “  The  Greek  idea  of  art  was  not 
merely  in  adornment ;  it  was  above  everything  in  completeness 
and  consistency.”  Our  modern  idea  of  household  art  has  been 
almost  only  adornment;  and,  taking  it  in  that  sense,  we  have 
had  not  too  little  but  a  great  deal  too  much  art  applied 
to  our  furniture.  The  legs  of  tables  and  chaifs  writhed  and 
twisted  in  all  sorts  of  meaningless  convolutions;  couches 
curved  in  and  out  in  forms  the  least  possibly  adapted  to  the 
mould  of  the  human  body — as  if  boa-constrictors  or  other 
zigzag  animals  were  expected  to  be  their  occupants;  every¬ 
thing  that  could  not  be  gilded  was  French-polished,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  could  not  be  French-polished  was  gilded.  There  being 
nothing  so  difficult  and  so  expensive  as  to  procure  what  is  not 
in  fashion,  only  millionaires  could  afford  simplicity.  And,  as 
millionaires  usually  prefer  being  in  the  fashion,  simple,  straight, 
Muare-backed,  comfortable  furniture  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
The  Morris  movement  has  chiefly  been  to  simplicity.  Hence 
we  have  a  gain  in  comfort  as  well  as  in  beauty. 

There  has  however  of  late  been  apparent  among  those  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  are  called  of  the  “  Morris  School  ”  a 
tendencv  to  desert  comfort,  and  to  plan  by  purely  technical  art 
laws.  §uch  hard  and  fixed  technical  rules  are  at  all  times  apt 
to  lose  their  meaning,  and  work  executed  under  such  a  system, 
whether  done  by  hand  or  by  machine,  is  mechanical.  A 
wearisome  repetition  is  the  result,  the  monotonous  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  types  everywhere  and  for  everything — and 
there  is  perhaps  a  danger  here  for  household  art  at  the  present 
moment.  And,  as  in  the  history  of  art  it  would  appear  that 
an  adherence  to  fixed  laws  after  the  life  has  passed  out  of 
them,  and  they  have  become  merely  conventional,  tends  from 
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aimplicitj  to  adornment,  we  may  by-and-by.  find  Mr.  Morris’s 
now  most  diligent  imitators  wriggling  their  way  back  again  to 
the  scrolls  and  curves.  Which  Heaven  and  Mr.  William 
Moiris  forefend  I 


I.ICENSING  IN  MIDDLESEX. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Middlesex  magistrates  follow 
the  fashion.  Eighteen  mont'ns  ago  linking  was  a  select  amuse¬ 
ment,  confined  to  an  aristocratic  few.  Of  course  it  was  taken  up 
by  that  large  class  of  people  whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  habits  of  their  betters,  and  at  once  became  popular  ” 
— so  popular  indeed,  that  the  penny  papers  wrote  gushing 
articles  in  its  praise,  while  the  World  indulged  in  short  para- 
paphs,  intended  to  produce  the  impression  that  its  contributors 
habitually  spent  their  mornings  in  skating  about  on  wheels, 
with  a  duchess  on  one  arm  and  a  marchioness  on  the  other. 
By  an  inevitable  process  the  rink  has  degenerated  into  a 
casino,  and  the  Middlesex  magistrates  have  sternly  set  their 
faces  against  linking  of  any  kind.  So  long  as  it  was 
more  or  less  fashionable  to  skate  upon  wheels,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  skating  rinks  had  a  very  ^ood  time.  As  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  fell  off,  their  receipts  diminished;  and  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  skating  rink  pay  its  expenses 
without  the  adjuncts  of  a  band  and  a  refreshment  bar.  Indeed, 
the  sole  difference  between  a  skating  rink  and  a  casino  is  that 
there  is  a  little  skating  at  the  one,  and  a  little  dancing  at 
the  other.  This  fact  having  impressed  itself  on  the  Middlesex  j 
magistrates,  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  rinking  down, 
and  in  the  licensing  sessions  held  last  week  every  application 
for  a  miiuic  or  refreshment  license  for  a  skating  rink  was 
summarily  refused.  Mr.  Poland,  who  appeared  to  support  the 
first  application,  did  his  best  for  his  client*^.  He  did  not  see, 
he  argued,  what  possible  objection  there  could  be  to  music 
being  played  while  people  were  rinking.  Rinking  without 
music,  he  urged,  was  a  very  dreary  business  indeed,  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  rinker  for  his  performances  to  be 
enlivened  by  gay  tunes,  played  by  an  efficient  band.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Mr.  Poland’s  clients,  the  bench  took  another  view 
of  the  matter.  One  of  the  magistrates  profoundly  observed 
that,  in  his  judgment,  music  was  ‘‘ not  required  for  skating 
pui’poses  ;  ”  another  expressed  his  conviction  that  rinking  was 
“  not  likely  to  become  a  permanent  amusement,”  and  con¬ 
sequently  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by  magisterial  sanction  ; 
while  a  tliird  solemnly  avowed  his  opinion  that,  if  music 
were  allowed,  a  rink  would  degenerate  into  a  music-hall,  and 
that  we  had  quite  enough  music-halls  already.  From  a 
certain  point  of  view  the  magistrates  no  doubt  were  in  the 
ri^ht.  JVoceedings  are  at  present  pending  against  the  pro- 
riefor  of  a  rink  in  the  Hayniarket  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
ouse,  and  it  seems  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  case,  that  a  rink,  after  dark,  is  in  effect 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  place  of  resort  for  loose 
women.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see 
why,  on  these  grounds,  the  Middlesex  bench  should 
refuse  to  license  such  a  place  of  amusement,  when  they 
year  after  year  renew  the  license  held  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of^  the  Argyll  Room.®.  There  are  certain  matters 
about  which  it  is  best  to  tell  the  truth  simply,  and  in  ns 
few  words  as  pos.sible.  The  Argyll  Rooms  are  a  disgrace 
even  to  the  neignbourhood  in  which  they  are  situated.  Osten¬ 
sibly  a  public  ball-room,  they  are  in  reality  the  very  focus  of 
all  the  prostitution  in  Ijondon.  No  respectable  woman  dare 
enter  them.  No  man  who  respects  himself  dare  be  seen  in 
them.  Such  dancing  as  goes  on  in  them  is  the  merest  pretence. 
\V  omen  go  there  to  pick  up  men ;  men  go  there  to  pick  up 
women.  At  places  such  as  Rosherville,  Cremorne,  or  most  of 
the  London  music-halls,  a  certain  larqo  percentage  of  the 
audience  is  more  or  less  respectable,  and  comes  in  hoiid  Jide 
search  of  honest  amusement.  No  one  ever  went  to  the  Argyll 
Rooms  for  any  purpose  but  one — unless,  indeed,  he  went  by 
mistake  or  out  of  curiosity.  The  Middlesex  magistrates  are 
perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  and  yet  they,  year  after  year, 
renew  Mr.  Bignell’s  license  without  even  a  show  of  opposi¬ 
tion.^  One  year,  it  is  true,  a  rumour  got  about  that  one  or  two 
magistrates  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter.  The 
result  was,  w'e  are  sorry  to  say,  a  very  active  canvass.  The 
bench  was  crowded;  severalofthe  magistrates madelittlespeeches 
in  Mr.  Bignell’s  favour ;  and  his  license  was  carried  by  a  nar¬ 
row  majority.  This  year  one  of  his  patrons,  sitting  in  his 
place  as  a  magistrate,  was  not  a.shatned  to  remark  that  he  bad 
visited  the  Argyll  Rooms  himself  a  few  nights  before  with 
some  five  or  six  friends,  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  party,  the  public  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Biguell  for 
providing  such  excellent  amusement  at  so  reasonable  a  charge 
for  admission.  We  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  in  question 
has  sons.  If  he  has,  and  if  he  really  means  that  he  thinks  the 
Argyll  Rooms  a  place  where  young  men  will  find  good 
amusement,  he  must  entertain  very  singular  notions.  In  a 
large  city  a  certain  amount  of  vice  is  inevitable,  and  men  of 


the  world,  however  much  they  may  lament  the  facts,  cannot 
do  more  than  take  a  common  sense  and  practical  view  of  them. 
No  one  for  a  moment  pretends  that  it  is  possible  or  even 
desirable  to  exclude  unfortunate  women  from  places  of  public 
entertainment.  The  common  sense  rule  of  licensing  is  that 
which  prevails  in  all  Continental  cities — to  license  every  place 
of  amusement  that  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  respectable 
manner.  If  the  Middlesex  magistrates  contented  themselves 
with  doing  this,  nothing  could  possibly  be  said.  Were  they 
in  each  case  to  nsk  whether  there  was  any  opposition 
to  the  license  on  the  part  either  of  the  police  or  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  default  of  such 
opposition,  to  give  the  necessary  sanction,  they  would 
discharge  a  useful  public  duty.  Instead  of  this  their  con¬ 
duct  is  so  strangely  capricious,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  interpret  it  charitably.  They  smile  benignantly  on 
Mr.  Bignell,  and  even  go  out  of  their  way  to  recommend  his 
establishment  as  a  school  of  manners;  but  when  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  open-air  rink  in  the  suburbs  wants  to  be  allowed  a 
band,  they  refuse  his  application  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality  and  order.  In  1873,  if  w’e  remember  rightly,  they 
refused  to  allow  the  proprietor  of  Cremorne  Gardena  to  have 
either  music  or  dancing  on  his  establishment.  Next  year  they 
allowed  him  music,  but  were  of  opinion  that  dancing  could 
not  safely  be  permitted.  Last  year  they  allowed  him  both  music 
and  dancing,  and  this  year  they  have  confirmed  the  indulgence 
of  last.  The  practical  effect  of  all  this  is  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  Argyll  Rooms  enjoys,  and  has  for  years  enjoyed,  a  virtual 
monopoly,  which  must  be  worth  something  like  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  a  month ;  and,  when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
it  becomes  significant  that  Mr.  Bignell’s  license  is  never  opposed 
by  his  neighbours;  and  that,  whenever  it  is  understood  to 
be  in  danger  the  bench  is  always  crowded  with  magistrates, 
who  seem  to  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  voting  for  him. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  pretence  that  the  Middlesex  bench, 
in  its  distribution  of  licenses,  is  guided  by  considerations 
of  its  duty  ns  guardian  of  the  public  morality,  amounts  to 
something  very  like  impudence.  The  truth  is,  ns  anyone  can 
see  who  thinks  for  himself,  that  the  Middlesex  bench  is  a  very 
mixed  and  uncertain  tribunal,  open  to  a  great  variety  of 
influences.  Some  of  its  members  are  large  brewers  and  gin 
distillers  ;  others  are  newspaper  proprietors  and  not  insensible 
to  the  value  of  a  steady  advertiser ;  others  are  owners  of  real 
property  in  various  parts  of  London ;  one  or  two  are 
actually  proprietors  of  theatres;  one  at  least  is  a  retired 
West  End  money-lender,  with  a  genial  proclivity  to 
amusement  in  any  shape,  and  several  are  men  of  more  or 
less  position  in  London  society,  but  whose  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments  are  matter  of  unfortunate  notoriety.  To  suppose 
that  such  a  body  is  guided  in  granting  or  refusing  licenses  W 
anv  other  than  purely  personal  considerations,  is  childish.  It 
is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  tell  in  any  case  the  precise  influences  ^ 
which  may  have  been  at  work,  exactly  as  it  is  impossible,  when  * 
a  man  has  been  black-balled  at  a  club,  to  guess  the  exact 
reason  for  which  each  particular  black  ball  has  been  given.  The 
Middlesex  bench  is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  licensing 
club.  The  proprietor  of  the  Argyll  Rooms  knows  how  to  work  it, 
and  has,  foryear  afteryear,  worked  it  successfully.  The  proprietor 
of  Cremorne  is  less  fortunate.  Either  he  has  not  known  how 
to  get  at  the  right  men,  or  else  he  has  not  always  got  at  them 
in  the  right  way.  The  skating  rink  proprietors  are  evidently 
altogether  new  to  the  niceties  of  licensing  diplomacy.  Ir. 
however,  they  are  wise,  and  play  their  cards  well,  we  shall 
probably,  next  year,  see  a  full  dancing  and  music  license  granted 
to  every  rink  in  Loudon,  and  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  one  of  the  magistrates  declare  that  he  has  himself 
witnessed  a  rink  ballet  by  limelight,  and  considers  that  the 
amusement  is  one  to  which  every  respectable  householder 
ought  to  take  his  daughters.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
it  never  once  seems  to  cross  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who 
meet  on  Clerkenwell  Green  that  the  public  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  result  of  their  proceedings.  Tho  amusements  of  a  great 
city  are  an  important  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  left^  in  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  gentlemen,  for  whose  caprices  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  charitable  explanation,  and  impossible  to  find  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  public  entertainments  of  such  a  city  as  London 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  soinethinglike common  sense.  The  best 
thing  would  be  to  allow  any  kind  of  amusement  which  is  not 
necessarily  immoral  in  itself,  and  which  is  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  respectable  manner.  No  one  wishes  of  course  to 
license  roulette  tables,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  supposes 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  dancing-room  can  enquire  into  the 
respectability  of  every  w’oman  who  passes  his  doors.  In  London, 
however,  thanks  to  tho  Middlesex  magistrates,  we  have  a  state  of 
things  such  as  is  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other  city  in  Europe. 
Rinking  is,  as  Mr.  Poland  says,  dreary  work;  but  if  shopmen 
and  City  clerks  and  milliners’  girls  and  maid-servants  out  for  a 
holiday  want  to  rink  to  music,  they  must  not  do  so,  lest  their 
morals  should  be  corrupted.  They  can,  however,  if  they  like, 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  with  the  comfortable 
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assurance  that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  have  unanimously 
confirmed  its  proprietor  in  his  monopoly,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  admirable  amusement 
at  a  most  reasonable  price. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


'  Sir, — The  Times  not  having  published  the  enclosed,  which 
I  addressed  to  it  on  October  11, 1  ask  for  the  favour  of  its  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Examiner.  I  have  a  natural  desire  not  to  see 
my  opinions  placed  in  a  wro^  light,  all  the  more  so  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  Government  of  the  Czar  at  last 
shows  its  hands  in  a  manner  which  I  predicted  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper  from  the  beginning  of  the  Herzegovinian  rising. 
In  publishing  my  letter,  you,  of  course,  incur  no  other  responsi¬ 
bility  than  that  of  practically  preserving  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  by  permitting  a  disclaimer  to  be  heard. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

October  19.  Earl  Blind. 


(copy  of  letter.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

“  Sir, — Having  been  mentioned  in  your  report  of  the 
meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall  as  one  of  those  present,  I  would 


lieve  in  the  necessity  of  vast  changes  in  the  East — including, 
however,  in  that  word,  both  Russia  and  Turkey. 

"  Unfortunately,  atrocities  have  disgraced  the  present 
struggle,  from  the  beginning,  on  both  sides ;  most  shamefully 
80  on  the  side  which  got  the  upper  hand.  It  was  done  at  a 
time  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  deeply  agitated  by  an 
attack  fostered  from  without,  and  by  a  revolution  within,  which 
led  to  the  dethronement  of  a  Sultan  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Old  Turkish  party.  Cruelties  still  mark  the  contest  as  it 
goes  on.  But  when  now  we  see  the  Russian  commander  in 
Servia,  who  acts  like  an  arbitrary  master,  announce,  by  a  formal 
despatch  sent  to  England,  reprisals  by  means  of  cruelties  of 
his  own,  it  is  high  time  to  ask  whether  humanity  would  be 
a  gainer  by  having  the  system  of  atrocities  which  despotic 
Russia  employed  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Poland,  and  quite 
recently  again  in  Turlcestan,  transferred  to  the  Danube  and  the 
Bosphorus. 

“  Politically  speaking,  I  keep  to  the  principle  that  the 
Eastern  Question  must  be  solved,  not  for,  but  against,  Russia, 
if  the  security  and  the  progress  of  Europe  are  to  benefit 
thereby.  Turkey  is,  at  least,  not  an  aggressive  tyranny. 
Russia  is.  Czardoni  steadily  pursues  its  old  aims  of  territorial 
encroachment ;  generally  under  a  masking  pretext  Already 
during  the  Crimean  war  we  were  told  that  the  mujik,  the  poor 
enslaved  and  benighted  Russian  peasant,  wanted — Constanti¬ 
nople  1  Nay,  Alexander  I.  already  said  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Russia  w'ho  did  not  want  for  the  sake  of  getting 
Constantinople !  Under  the  second  Autocrat  of  that  name,  the 
same  fable  is  again  served  up  to  give  a  colour  to  a  traditional 
design  of  despotic  monarchs. 

Czardom  and  its  pan-Slavist  instruments  are  deadly  hostile 
to  the  national  existence  of  Rournania ;  hostile  to  the  integrity 
and  self-government  of  Hungary  •,  hostile  to  the  independence 
and  the  prospects  of  Greece.  These  three  non-Slavonian 
countries  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pan-Slavist  and  Byzantine 
policy  of  Russia  and  of  her  desire  to  build  up  a  world-dominion. 
By  means  of  a  South  Slavonian  Confederacy,  which  is  to  be 
established  under  the  patronage  of  Russia,  and  destined  to  dis¬ 
member  Hungary  as  well  as  Turkey,  Czardom  endeavours  to 
get  into  the  rear  of  the  three  non-Slavonian  countries  before 
mentioned,  and  to  crush  them,  as  it  were,  by  a  double  pressure. 
All  hope  of  a  reconstitution  of  Poland — a  Slavonian  countrv, 
but  oppressed  by  Russia  under  a  system  of  unspeakable 
atrocities ! — is  to  be  destroyed  in  the  same  wav.  Witness  the 
open  confession  of  General  Fadeyefi’,  in  his  well-known 
pamphlet  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

“  So  far  back  as  1871,  the  Russian  Government  attempted 
Wits  ambassador  at  Vienna,  M.  de  Novikoff,  and  by  its  Consul- 
General  at  Ragusa,  M.  lonin — both  still  in  the  same  position 
— to  get  up  an  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro. 
The  secret  despatches  refening  to  these  Russian  Government 


intrigues  are  now  public  for  everyone’s  perusal.  If  Czardom 
is  in  such  hot  haste  with  its  South  Slavonian  move,  it  is 


because  it  will  not  leave  time  to  Hungary  and  Rournania  to 
consolidate  their  virtual  independence  and  their  Liberal  insti¬ 
tutions.  Any  attempt  at  a  Turkish  reform  from  within  is 
traversed  by  Russia  from  the  same  motive  which  induced  her, 


traversed  by  Russia  from  the  same  motive  which  induced  her, 
in  last  century,  to  bring  about  the  partition  of  Poland  at  the 


(  ( • 


very  moment  when  that  commonwealth  had  commenced  its 
internal  reforms. 

*‘The  effect  a  Russian  advance  towards  the  Mediterranean 
would  have  upon  Italian  freedom  and  upon  affairs  in  Indio — and 
thereby  upon  the  interests  of  the  English  working  classes — I 
need  scarcely  refer  to  in  detail.  Now  tliat  the  Northern 
despot — of  wnom  in  Earl  Russell’s  words,  **  it  is  well  known 
that  he  opposes  civil  and  religious  freedom” — has  shown  his 
real  aim  by  his  letter  to  Francis  Joseph,  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  will  do  well  to  use  the  utmost  watchfulness.  And 
all  I  can  hope  is,  that,  whilst  endeavouring  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  Eastern  populations,  England,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Ger¬ 
many  will  at  last  unite  in  resisting  designs  which  are  the  most 
dangerous  for  the  security,  the  civilization  and  the  progress  of 
Europe. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

^‘October  11.”  ** Karl  Blind. 


LITERATURE. 


MR.  FORMAN’S  SHELLEY. 


The  Poitical  Works  of  Percy  Lysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Harry 
Buxton  Forman.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Reeves  and  Turner. 


The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  an  editor  may 
dare  to  meddle  with  the  manifestly  corrupt  text  of  a 
classic  has  been  prominently  brought  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  world  of  late  in  connexion  with 
authors  who  wrote  in  our  own  language  and  less  than  a 
century  ago.  The  texts  of  Blake,  Shelley,  and  even 
Byron,  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  among  biblio¬ 
graphical  critics  which  recall  the  strife  of  Renaissance 
editors  over  the  exhumed  treasures  of  Greek  literature. 
We  are  glad  to  see  mauifest  signs  of  a  return  to  a  more 
prudent  and  a  more  reverent  treatment  of  texts.  Certain 
editors  of  our  day  have  corrected,  excised,  augmented 
passages  which  appeared  to  them  corrupt,  so  rashly  and 
so  abundantly  that  their  emendations  have  become  a 
stumbling-block  not  to  the  student  merely,  but  to  the 
general  reader.  The  edition  of  Shelley  presented  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  the  most  flagrant  instance 
of  this  abuse  of  editorial  discretion.  Wherever  an 
erroneous  or  even  lax  gram^iatical  form  occurred, 
wherever  a  rhyme  was  omitted  or  misplaced,  wher¬ 
ever  an  unusual  inversion  clouded  the  obvious  sense, 
Mr.  Rossetti  hastened  without  compunction  to  amend 
the  text  and  correct  the  language  of  Shelley  as  a 
pedagogue  corrects  the  theme  of  a  schoolboy.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  many  excuses  for  such  treatment. 
Mr.  Forman,  who  has  made  the  matter  subject  of  special 
study,  tells  us  that  he  is  convinced  that  Shelley  did  not 
see  proofs  of  more  than  one-third  of  his  mature  works. 
He  was,  again,  a  very  uncertain  manual  writer,  occa¬ 
sionally  copying  out  his  MSS.  with  exquisite  care,  but 
more  often  allowing  the  first  rough  drafts,  scored  and 
blotted  and  almost  illegible,  to  go  to  press.  Mr.  Forman 
has  definitely  checked  the  ruinous  arbitrary  revision  of 
the  text  that  has  been  going  on  from  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  onward,  and  the  plan  on  which  ho  has  worked 
secures  for  us,  not  indeed  certain  accuracy  in  all  cases — 
a  consummation  beyond  hope — but  as  close  an  approxi¬ 
mation  as  now  seems  possible  to  the  language  Shelley 
actually  wished  to  bo  presented  to  the  public.  To 
correct  the  grammar  of  so  great  a  poet,  to  lengthen  out 
his  heroics  because  they  ought  to  be  alexandrines,  to 
curtail  his  alexandrines  because  they  ought  to  be 
heroics,  to  add  a  foot  to  a  lino  purposely  and  for  special 
effect  left  with  one  foot  short — to  do  all  this  is  to  treat 
Shelley  with  insufferable  impertinence.  In  all  these 
regards  Mr.  Forman  displays  a  judicious  reverence  for 
his  author. 

The  text  opens  with  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem  by 
Mrs.  Shelley,  entitled  “The  Choice,”  and  written,  it 
would  ajipear,  two  or  three  weeks  after  her  husband’s 
death.  The  ^st  passage  is  one  which  commemorates 
the  death  of  William  Shelley. 

His  spoils  were  strewed  beneath  the  soil  of  Rome, 

Whose  flowers  now  star  the  dark  earth  near  his  tomb ; 

Its  airs  and  plants  received  the  mortal  part, 

His  spirit  beats  within  his  mother’s  heart. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Shelley’s  health  are  referred  to  in 
lines  of  considerable  pathos. 
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Companion  of  my  griefs!  tbj  sinking  frame 

Had  often  drooped,  and  then  erect  again 

With  shows  of  health  had  mocked  forebodings  dark ; — 

Watching  the  changes  of  that  quircring  spark, 

I  feared  and  hoped,  and  dared  to  trust  at  length. 

Thy  very  weakness  was  mpr  tower  of  strength. 

Methought  thou  wert  a  spirit  from  the  sky 
Which  struggled  with  its  chains,  but  could  not  die, 

And  that  destruction  had  no  power  to  win 
From  out  those  limbs  tlie  soul  that  burnt  within. 

Mr.  Forman,  with  much  judgment,  has  banished  “  Queen 
Mab  ’*  to  its  proper  place,  among  the  juvenile  poems 
which  will  close  his  edition,  and  commences  with  the 
first  of  Shelley’s  mature  works,  “  Alastor.”  This  editor’s 
process  in  all  cases  being  to  reprint  each  book  exactly 
as  Shelley  issued  it  from  the  press,  we  have  here  the 
little  volume,  now  a  great  bibliographical  treasure,  printed 
at  Weybridgo  in  181(i,  and  containing,  besides  “Alastor,” 
eleven  other  and  shorter  poems.  This  is  among  the 
clearest  of  the  Shelley  texts,  having  been  carefully  re¬ 
vised  by  himself,  and  published  under  his  eye.  There 
has  been  little  to  do  but  to  reject  the  occasional  emen¬ 
dations  of  Ml’S.  Shelley  and  the  punctuation  of  Mr. 
Rossetti  in  favour  of  that  of  the  volume  of  1816.  The 
only  thoroughly  hopeless  passage  in  “  Alastor,”  the 
much-discussed 

Rocks  w’hich  in  unimaginable  forms,  &c., 

unhappily  still  baflles  the  student.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  its  confusion  may  be  due  to  no  mispunctuation  or 
misprinting,  but  really  to  Shelley’s  own  inexactitude. 
When  we  come  to  the  “  Poems,”  we  find  very  little  that 
calls  for  comment.  Two  of  them,  ”  Superstition  ”  and 
“  The  Daemon  of  the  World,”  are  excerpts  from  ”  Queen 
Mab,”  and  therefore  of  exceptional  interest  as  showing 
what  Shelley  considered  most  worthy  of  reproduction  in 
that  early  poem. 

The  next  book  Shelley  published  was  the  ‘  History 
of  a  Six  Weeks’  Tour,’  in  1817,  and  in  this  prose  work 
occurs  the  poem  which  Mr.  Forman,  true  to  his  principle 
of  chronological  arrangement,  reprints  next.  “Mont 
Blanc,”  according  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  was  inspired  by  the 
view  as  the  poet  “  lingered  on  the  Bridge  of  Arne  on  his 
way  through  the  Vale  of  Chamouni.”  The  text  supplies 
little  matter  for  discussion,  except  an  absent  rhyme, 
which  Mr.  Rossetti  rashly  supplied,  only  to  be  re¬ 
rejected  by  Mr.  Forman. 

It  is  another  matter  with  “  Laon  and  Cythna,” 
the  next  poem  in  the  new  edition.  For  the  first  time, 
the  earlier  and  original  work  forms  the  basis  of  the 
text,  and  the  “  Revolt  of  Islam  ”  sinks  to  its  proper 
subsidiary  level.  The  history  of  this  great  poem  has 
called  forth  a  literature  of  its  own,  a  litemture  which 
Mr.  Forman  has  summarised  and  illustrated  in  an 
appendix  which  will  bo  read  with  delight  by  all  the 
Shelley  specialists.  It  is  well  known  that  ]Messrs.  Ollier 
brought  out  “  Laon  and  Cythna,  or  the  Revolution  of 
the  Golden  City  :  a  vision  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  stanza  of  Spenser.  By  Percy  B.  Shelley,”  at  the 
close  of  1817  (dated  1818),  and  that  when  very  few 
copies  had  been  circulated,  public  expressions  of  opinion, 
specially  a  brutal  review  in  the  Quarterly^  so  terrified 
the  publishers  that  they  withdrew  the  work,  which,  at 
Shelley’s  strenuous  desire,  was  re-issued  by  them  with 
the  peccant  passages  supjires.sed,  and  with  the  substituted 
title  of  “  The  Revolt  of  Islam.”  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  what  artifices  were  used  to  prevent  loss  of  time 
and  money  in  the  course  of  this  re-issue,  and  all  this  is 
very  clearly  told  by  Mr.  Forman.  We  merely  indicate 
these  pages  as  of  technical  interest  to  students  ;  we  hasten 
to  a  more  popular  field,  the  text  itself.  Not  only  do  we 
now  read  the  nervous  lines  which  record  the  poet’s  anti- 
thcistic  convictions,  but  we  are  released  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  punctuation  of  Mr.  Rossetti.  Nowhere  w’as  the 
ingenuity  of  this  gifted  but  indiscreet  editor  more  mis¬ 
placed  than  in  his  multitudinous  emendations  of  the 
grammar  and  the  sense  of  “  Laon  and  Cythna.”  An 
instance  in  which  he  contrasts  very  unfavourably  w  ith 
Mr.  Forman  is  in  his  alteration  of  the  lines — 

Tho  seen©  was  changod,  and  away,  away,  away ! 

Thro’  the  air  and  over  the  tea  we  sped. 

One  would  imagine  that  anybody  with  half  an  ear  would 


perceive  the  brilliant  effectiveness  of  the  irregpilarity 
hero,  and  would  understond  that  the  words  “and  away” 
formed  one  rapturous  foot,  expressive  of  a  sudden 
vehement  onward  motion,  while  the  long  single  syllable 
“  Thro’  ”  in  the  next  line  formed  another  foot,  equally 
effective  in  expressing  steady  aerial  propnlsion.  For 
these  masterly,  paradoxes  of  versification  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  but  one  comment,  that  they  “  limp,”  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  gives  them  a  wooden  crutch.  Mr.  Forman 
returns  tho  passage  to  its  original  state. 

In  the  last  stanza  of  the  third  canto  there  occurs  a 
corruption,  which  has  baffled  every  editor,  even  Mr. 
Forman : — 

And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which  bore 

Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  tho’  slantingly. 

Where  so  many  critics  have  failed,  we  feel  a  certain 
hesitation  in  suggesting  an  emendation,  but  surely  we 
have  here  only  a  very  simple  printer’s  inversion.  If 
we  road — 

And  the  swift  waves  the  little  boat  which  bore 

Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel, 

we  have  sense  and  grammar,  at  no  sacrifice  to  euphony. 
In  Stanza  54  of  Canto  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lean  to 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Rossetti  was  certainly  correct  in 
substituting  “  flame  ”  for  “  light,”  in  line  6.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Forman  contemptuously  rejects  this 
emendation,  while  in  Stanza  12  of  Canto  IX.  he  snb- 
.stitutes,  for  the  same  reason,  the  same  word  “  flame  ** 
with,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  less  show  of  probability* 
There  are,  however,  many  instances,  and  notably  in 
“  Rosalind  and  Helen,”  that  prove  it  to  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  correct  Shelley’s  laxities  in  the  direction 
of  rhyme.  Mr.  Forman’s  explanation  of  the  famous 
stanza  about  the  madness,  which  “  in  whirlwinds  bore 
which  might  not  be  withstood,”  namely,  that  “  bore  ” 
(upon  all  opposing  forces)  is  the  meaning,  seems  hardly 
satisfactory.  We  suspect  the  word  “bore  ”  will  prove 
to  be  a  misprint  for  some  adjective  more  or  less  rhyming 
to  “power.”  Before  leaving  “Laon  and  Cythna,”  we 
should  mention  the  most  interesting  traces  Mr.  Forman 
points  out  in  it  of  Shelley’s  familiarity  with  “  Kubla 
Khan,”  then  recently  published  in  a  charming  little 
volume,  containing,  in  addition,  “  Christabel  ”  and  the 
“  Pains  of  Sleep.” 

One  more  work  concludes  the  present  volume.  “  Rosa¬ 
lind  and  Helen,”  a  modern  eclogue  ;  with  other  poems, 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1819.  The  eclogue  itself  is 
the  laxest  and  most  hysterical  of  Shelley’s  mature  works, 
and  far  behind  “  Laon  and  Cythna  ”  in  poetic  weight. 
But  the  “  other  poems  ”  are  priceless ;  they  are  three  in 
number,  “  Lines  written  on  the  Euganean  Hills,”  the 
“  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,”  and  “  Ozymandias.” 
In  the  “  Lines  ”  we  think  “songs,”  in  line  175,  should 
certainly  be  “  sons,”  the  expression  “  a  swan  of  the 
songs  of  Albion  ”  being  to  us,  though  not,  it  seems,  to 
Mr.  Forman,  utterly  inconceivable.  The  “  Hymn,” 
which  was  printed  in  this  journal  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  is  remarkably  free  from  obscurity  of  text,  being 
without  doubt  more  carefully  revised  than  those  poems 
which  passed  through  no  more  exact  hands  than  the 
author’s.  With  regard  to  “  Ozymandias  ”  we  learn 
that  it  is  not,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  the  sonnet 
“on  tho  Nile,”  written  in  rivalry  with  Keats  and  Hunt, 
but  that  the  actual  “  Nile  sounet  ”  has  turned  up,  and 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  volume. 

There  remains  to  be  said  a  word  about  the  appearance 
and  adornment  of  the  new  edition.  !*•  is  handsomely 
bound  and  printed,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
give  it  attraction  in  tho  eyes  of  book  lovers.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  tho  well-known  portrait  by  iliss  Curran,  the 
promised  etching,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  of  Mrs.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  bust,  not  being,  we  are  sorry  to  note,  forth¬ 
coming.  There  are,  further,  a  charming  specimen  of 
Dr.  Evershed’s  well-known  art,  in  an  etching  of  Shelley’s 
house  at  Marlow,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  180th  printed  page 
of  “  Laon  and  Cythna,”  with  Shelley’s  alteralions  of 
tho  atheistical  passages  in  handwriting.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  the  second  instalment  of  what  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  adequate  tribute  to  Shelley’s  genius 
yet  produced. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Lectures  on  Some  "Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science.  By  P.  G. 

Tait,  M.A.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1876. 

A  work  on  some  recent  advances  in  physical  science, 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Tait,  demands  the 
attention  of  scientific  men.  The  reviewer  of  such  a 
work  approaches  his  task  with  pleasurable  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Apart,  however,  from  that  favourable  prejudice, 
naturally  accompanying  the  perusal  of  a  volume  written 
by  one  who  has  devoted  trained  scientific  thought 
to  his  subject,  the  truism  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  expression  of  a  high  intellect  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  coincident  with  the  convictions  of  parallel 
or  of  contemporary  intellects.  Just  as  there  can  be  no 
opinion  free  from  the  danger  of  personal  bias,  so,  it  may 
be  said,  there  exists  no  scientific  view  incapable  of  future 
modification.  It  is  rather  the  resultant  of  truly  or 
apparently  diverse  opinions  which,  in  the  end,  induces 
real  advance  in  science.  No  special  elucidation,  by  in¬ 
dividual  example,  is  required  to  strengthen  so  obvious  a 
fact. 

Read  not  to  contradict,  says  Lord  Bacon,  nor  to 
believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider,  and  the  advice  so 
grandly  given  is  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  value,  not  only  of  the  book  in  hand,  but 
of  all  scientific  publications  of  the  present  day.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tait’s  manual,  though  it  appeals  more  strictly  to 
a  scientific  public,  is,  however,  one  which  will  be  eagerly 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  many  so-called  amateurs,  by 
that  increasing  class  of  readers  who,  while  labouring 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  non-scientific  education, 
have,  nevertheless,  imbibed  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  seek  for  knowledge  at  its  fount.  The  thirteen 
lectures,  relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned, 
whose  snbstance  forms  a  volnme  of  some  300  pages, 
were  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  request  of 
certain  scientific  friends,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  three 
years  after  his  memorable  sectional  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh.  But 
before  contemplating  the  immediate  aim  of  these  lectures, 
and  before  entering  into  any  criticisms  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  this  aim  is  carried  into  effect, 
it  is  imperative  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Professor 
Tait  considers  as  constituting  recent  advances  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  These  he  roughly  classifies  under  five 
headings.  Firstly,  advances  connected  with  the  modern 
notion  of  “  energy ;  ”  just  as  gold,  lead,  oxygen,  &c., 
ure  different  kinds  of  matter,  so,  we  are  told,  sound,  light, 
heat,  Ac.,  are  now  ranked  as  different  forms  of  energy. 
Secondly,  advances  arising  from  practical  requirements. 
Thirdly,  advances  consequent  upon  the  co-relation  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Fourthly,  advances  dependent 
upon  what  Professor  Tait  is  pleased  to  call  “  casual  dis¬ 
coveries,”  such  as  fluorescence  and  photography.  And 
■fifthly,  advances  brought  about  by  such  recent  investi¬ 
gations,  as  those  concerning  the  movements  of  particles 
•of  gases,  by  Maxwell,  Andrews,  and  others.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  an  introductory  lecture  of  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  nature — and  upon  which,  as  it  contains  in  a 
measure  the  gist  of  the  whole  series,  we  hope  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  dwell — Professor  Tait  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
early  history  of  “  Energy,”  its  transformation  and  trans¬ 
ference,  its  sources  and  conservation  (Lectures  II.,  VII.); 
next  dealing  with  certain  phenomena  of  light  and  heat, 
more  especially  of  spectrum  analysis,  radiation,  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  conduction,  he  enters  into  the  explanation 
of  these  on  theoretical  grounds  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  modern  notions  of  energy  (Lectures 
VIIL,  XI.),  and  very  fitly  concludes  with  two  discourses 
on  the  structure  or  ultimate  nature  and  constitution  of 
matter  itself  (Lectures  XII.  and  XIII.) 

We  have  thus  far  sketched,  in  barest  outline,  the 
subject-matter  of  these  lectures.  Instructive  as  it  would 
be  to  follow  Professor  Tait  in  his  clear  enunciation  of 
the  latest  discoveries  connected  with  such  names  as 
those  of  Stewart,  Kirchoff’,  Lockyer,  Carnot,  Thomson, 
Maxwell,  Andrews,  and  that  of  the  author  himself,  it  is 
impracticable  here  to  do  more  than  heartily  recommend 


the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  volnme  to  the  interested 
reader.  W©  return,  therefore,  to  the  introductory  lec¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  doing  so  the  thought  arises  imperceptibly 
that,  severe  and  satirical  as  Professor  Tait  is  on  dogma, 
he  is  at  times  as  dogmatical  as  it  is  well  possible  to  be. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  show.  We  begin  at  the  beginning 
with  the  following  statement  : — “  The  fundamental 
notions,  which  occur  to  us  when  wo  commence  the 
study  of  physical  science,  are  time  and  space.  ...  In 
addition  to  these  fundamental  notions  of  time  and  space, 
the  next  four  which  force  themselves  upon  us  in  the 
physical  universe  are  matter,  position,  motion,  and 
force.” 

The  exact  order  in  which  fundamental  notions  may 
impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  is  not  of  final  import¬ 
ance.  But  surely  there  are  many  minds  to  which  matter 
is  the  fundamental  idea,  in  relation  to  space  and  time  as 
secondary  ideas  ;  motion  and  force  following  in  not 
illogical  sequence.  With  such  thinkers,  position  would 
probably  not  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  notion  at 
all.  But  Professor  Tait  is  devoid  of  doubts.  He  does  not 
possess  that  infinite  capability  of  doubting  so  essential, 
according  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Mills,  to  the  “  ideal  reformer.”  As 
regards  the  objective  existence  of  matter,  he  has  no 
misgivings.  “  The  grand  test  of  the  reality  of  what  we 
call  matter,”  he  says,  ”  the  proof  that  it  has  an  objective 
existence,  is  its  indestructibility  and  its  uncreatability — if 
the  term  may  be  used — by  any  process  at  the  command 
of  man.”  He  invokes,  as  it  were,  the  goddess  of 
chemistry  to  uphold  him  in  a  faith  upon  which  he  con¬ 
siders  her  entire  science  to  rest,  and  without  which  it 
were  as  a  thing  of  nought.  Hegel  is  here  held  up  to 
scorn,  and  Hume,  who  has  said  that  it  is  presumption 
in  anyone  to  assert  that  matter  conld  not  be  destroyed, 
is  ignored.  But,  then,  Hegel  was  not  a  chemist,  nor  was 
Hume  a  physicist ;  how,  then,  could  they  know  anything 
about  matter  ? 

We  have  already  learnt  from  Professor  Tait  (but  the 
repetition  is  for  the  moment  important),  that  just  as 
gold,  lead,  oxygen,  &c.,  are  different  kinds  of  matter,  so 
sound,  light,  heat,  Ac.,  are  now  ranked  as  different 
forms  of  energy,  as  ”  something,”  we  are  further  told, 
“  which,  though  not  matter,  has  as  much  claim  to  re¬ 
cognition,  on  account  of  its  objective  reality,  as  any 
portion  of  matter.”  Where  matter  would  be  without 
energy,  or  energy  vdthout  matter.  Professor  Tait  leaves 
us  to  imagine  ;  he  only  says — ”  The  grand  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  which  asserts  that  no  portion 
of  energy  can  be  put  out  of  existence,  and  no  amount 
of  energy  can  be  brought  into  existence  by  any  process 
at  our  command,  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  invari¬ 
ability  of  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe — a 
companion  statement  to  that  of  the  invariability  of  the 
quantity  of  matter.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  transmute  matter  (though  it 
certainly  does  sometimes  assume  what  is  called  an 
allotropic  form),  the  great  characteristic  of  energy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  we  can  in  general  readily  trans¬ 
form  it ;  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  if  we 
could  not.  It  is  not  possible  to  here  indicate  fully  the 
train  of  reasoning  by  which,  after  the  above  premisses. 
Professor  Tait  leads  us  to  the  following  startling  result, 
which  is,  that  when  we  consider,  energy,  (which  he 
elsewhere  defines  as  the  power  of  doing  work,  or,  if  we 
like,  of  doing  mischief)  has  not  only  the  properties  of 
objective  reality,  and  of  being  transformable  from  one 
form  into  another,  but  that  it  has,  in  addition,  another 
and  still  more  curious  property,  viz.,  that  in  its  trans¬ 
formations  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  pass  from  a 
higher  or  more  easily  transformable  form,  into  a  lower 
or  less  easily  transformable  form ;  that,  this  being  so, 
the  entire  energy  of  the  universe  is  slowly  but  surely 
tending  to  assume  the  lowest  of  all  forms,  that  of  uni¬ 
formly  difi'used  heat :  matter  remaining  unchanged 
alike  in  quantity  and  quality.  And  there  he  lands  us. 
This  truly  sensational  theory,  the  outcome  of  Professor 
Thomson’s  mind,  known  as  the  Dissipation  of  Energy,* 
is,  says  Professor  Tait,  not  well  understood,  and  has 

♦  Thomson  ‘  On  a  Universal  Tendency  in  Nature  to  Dissipation 
of  Energy/  Proc.  R.S.E.,  1852. 
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even  been  received  with  attempted  ridicule.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  remark  it  seems  <  scarcely  fair  to  say  that 
Thomson  appears  to  consider  the  universal  tendency  in 
Nature  to  dissipation  to  be  as  true  of  energy  as  of  any- 
thing  else,  or  that  a  statement  of  HegeTs,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tait  affects  to  despise,  is  not  inapplicable  to  such 
pure  hypotheses,  the  statement  being,  that  though  a 
good  thought  and  a  bad  one  are  both  thoughts,  the  bad 
one  is  not  therefore  good,  because  the  good  one  is  a 
thought. 

We  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  certain  typical 
passages  as  the  following,  illustrating,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  might  be  considered  a  rather  too  frequent  manner¬ 
ism  of  Professor  Tait’s  otherwise  admirable  style,  and 
indicating  at  the  same  time  clearly  enough  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  author’s  mind.  Thus  on  page  23  we  have  : — 
“  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever 
bo  able  to  understand  scientifically  the  source  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  volition,  not  to  speak  of  loftier  things.” 
And  on  page  24,  “  Let  no  one  imagine  that,  should  we 
ever  be  able  to  penetrate  this  mystery  (vitality),  we 
shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  produce,  except  from  life, 
even  the  lowest  forms  of  life.”  Or  on  page  284,  “  Only 
sheer  ignorance  could  assert  that  there  is  any  limit  to 
the  amount  of  information  which  human  beings  may  in 
time  acquire  of  the  constitution  of  matter.  However 
far  we  may  manage  to  go,  there  will  still  appear  before 
us  something  farther  to  be  assailed.,  The  small  separate 
particles  of  a  gas  are  each,  no  doubt,  less  complex  in 
structure  than  the  whole  visible  universe,  but  the  com¬ 
parison  is  a  comparison  of  two  infinites.  Think  of  this, 
and  eschew  popular  science,  whose  dicta  are  pernicious 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  outcome  of  presump¬ 
tuous  ignorance.” 

This  vein  of  infallibility  which  pervades  the  writings 
of  Professor  Tait  is  unpleasant,  and  in  so  strongly 
recommending  his  manual  to  the  attention  both  of 
physicists  and  of  the  general  reader  it  would  be  an 
oversight  not  to  mention  it.  The  author  has  confined 
his  remarks  to  some  recent  advances  in  physical  science, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  theory  of  the 
unity  of  matter,  so  lately  the  subject  of  renewed  scientific 
thought,  but  possessing  so  little  in  common  with  the 
school  he  represents,  should  find  no  place  in  his  pages. 


dislike  with  which  Goethe  regarded  the  operation 
of  the  Lutheran  movement.  He  simply  proceeds  to 
trace  historically  its  fortunes  in  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  which  he 
succeeds  in  doing  with  remarkable  clearness  and  power 
of  condensation. 

In  that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  the  re¬ 
formation  in  Germany,  the  author  gives  a  good  summary 
of  the  war  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  the  dangerous 
results  of  which  to  Protestantism  were  frustrated  by 
the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  about  the  possession  of  certain  Italian  towns. 
Of  Maurice  of  Saxony  Mr.  Creighton  truly  observes, 
**  Maurice  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  characters  in 
history ;  he  was  a  master  of  deceit,  and  he  died — 1553 
— before  he  had  time  to  go  far  enough  with  his  plans  to 
enable  us  to  judge  what  he  really  meant. ’  *  An  interesting 
example  of  this  prince’s  cunning  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
“  as  he  found  that  two  of  his  secretaries  were  spies  of 
the  emperor’s  he  kept  them  in  his  service,  and  wrote 
false  letters  whose  contents  were  meant  to  deceive  the 
emperor.”  The  breaking  away  of  England  from  the  old 
idea  of  European  politics,  which  regarded  Europe  as 
“a  confederacy  of  nations  under  the  headship  of 
Pope  and  Emperor,”  is  well  related ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  Mary’s  reign,  the  Spanish  marriage, 
and  all  the  moves  in  that  chess-game  with  which  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  ”  Queen  Mary”  has  recently  made  people  so 
familiar,  are  rapidly  and  forcibly  described.  But  it  is 
when  we  enter  upon  the  actual  reign  of  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  that  Mr.  Creighton’s  volume  is  most  interesting  and 
most  deserving  of  commendation.  France  is  as  admir¬ 
ably  treated  as  England,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal ; 
and  in  the  little  space  at  his  disposal  the  historian  con¬ 
trives  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  peculiar  political  position  of  those  strange 
French  days  and  the  mean  and  mighty  figures  that 
belong  thereto — the  heroic,  fated  family  of  the  Guises ; 
the  three  Henries,  Guise,  France,  and  Navarre ;  or  despic¬ 
able  D’Alen9on,  who  was  to  have  been  so  much  and  yet 
came  to  nothing,  his  chief  claim  to  historic  recollection 
being  the  fact  that  he  might  have  been  the  husband  of 
an  English  queen,  and  that  to  him  is  dedicated  the 
‘  Dames  Galantes  ’  of  Brantome.  The  tale  of  her  who 
was  the  most  fair  and  the  most  cruel  princess  in  the 
world,  Mary  Stuart,  for  whose  sake  and  in  whose  quarrel 
men  still  wax  warm  as  when  she  lived,  is  also  well  told, 
and  her  fortunes  and  sad  fate  distinctly  followed  out. 
The  episode  of  Chastelard,  most  poetic  and  fortunate  of 
historic  lovers,  going  to  his  fate  with  Ronsard’s  ”  Hymn 
of  Death  ”  in  his  hands,  is  somewhat  unaccountably 
omitted.  In  common  with  others — writers  of  far  more 
volumes,  Mr.  Creighton  makes  no  allusion  to  Brantome’s 
ghastly  suggestion  with  reference  to  Mary’s  death.  It 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  his  determination  “  only  in 
the  case  of  England  ”  to  find  space  for  “  social  or  literary 
history,”  that  Mr.  Creighton  makes  no  reference  to  Bran- 
tome,  invaluable  though  he  is  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  as  a  quaint  if  not  altogether  reliable  chronicler.  The 
Spain  and  Netherlands  portion  are  as  deserving  of  praise 
as  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Few  can  read,  without  feeling 
enthusiasm,  of  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  Dutch  for 
liberty,  of  William  the  Silent — Mr.  Creighton  does  not 
explain  why  he  was  thus  called,  and  the  fact  is  generally 
misunderstood — or  of  Egmont,  whom  Goethe  has  made 
immortal  with  “  I  cease  to  live  but  I  have  lived,”  and 
who  stands  in  effigy  with  Horn  in  Brussels.  By  the 


CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 

TAtf  j4^e  of  Elizabeth.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans. 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
BO  important  to  Englishmen  as  the  period  that  lies 
between  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  in  1532,  and  her  death  in 
1603.  But  its  importance  to  Englishmen  is  by  no 
means  solely  enclosed  in  its  direct  reference  to  England 
and  things  English.  The  reign  of  Psammetichus  is  merely 
a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
rulership  of  Pericles  belongs  but  to  Athens.  To  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days,  however,  belong  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  history — events  that  have  governed 
and  altered  the  course  of  European  historic  evolution. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  this  most  interesting  time  has  not 
been  more  frequently  dealt  with  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess  has  been  too  often  treated 
merely  as  a  simple  section  of  English  history,  without 
more  reference  to  foreign  political  movements  than  was 
absolutely  imperative  for  the  elucidation  of  matters  at 
home,  by  those  who  forget  the  importance  of  history  as 
a  whole — a  forgetfulness  induced  by  the  antiquated  and 
irrational  methods  of  conveying  historical  information 
which  have  so  long  prevailed. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should  be  glad  to 
welcome  Mr.  Creighton’s  volume,  that  he  proposes  “  to 
embrace  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  Europe,”  and  “  to  preserve  the  perspective  of 
events,”  while  of  course  grouping  “  European  history 
around  the  history  of  England,”  because  ”  in  that  way 
it  would  be  made  most  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.”  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Creighton  gives  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  and  succinct  account  of  the  Reformation,  its 
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way,  the  motto  of  the  beggars,  “Rather  Turk  than  priest,** 
might  have  been  mentioned. 

The  chapter  on  Elizabethan  literature  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book.  We  are  glad  to  find  a 
good  word  said  for  Lyly  and  his  “  Enphues,*’  but  in  prais¬ 
ing  Spenser  it  might  have  been  remembered  that  the 
sweet  and  splendid  poet  conld  also  .write  “  Pacata  Hi¬ 
bernia.**  Bat  the  errors  in  *  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  *  are 
very  few,  and  the  merits,  many.  With  the  clearing 
away  of  old-fashioned  absurdities,  and  the  establishment 
of  history  upon  a  broad  scientific  basis,  the  taste  for 
dealing  with  portions  of  universal  history  has  greatly 
increased,  and  lately  we  have  *  been  threatened  with 
almost  an  epidemic  of  epochs ;  but  if  all  took  the  same 
position  of  literary  and  historical  excellence  that  Mr. 
Creighton’s  volume  does,  we  should  only  be  too  grateful 
for  their  number.  Mr.  Creighton  has  given,  in  a  brief 
space,  a  very  great  amount  of  information  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  able  and  descriptive  manner,  and  his  livraison 
may  be  taken  as  a  model  of  its  kind  and  one  deserving 
of  careful  study. 


naive  remarks  concerning  herself  and  others.  With 
the  whole  household  of  Mr.  Pennington,  the  Vicar,  she 
was  completely  at  ease,  and  she  now  and  then  saw  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  at  her  own  tumble-down  dilapidated  home, 
Traveere. 

The  principal  object  of  the  novel  is  that  of  tracing 
the  process  by  which  souls  like  that  of  Nora  St.  George 
are  educated  and  fitted  for  their  ultimate  positions  in 
life.  Certainly  in  this  one  character  there  is  the  rough 
material  for  evolving  one  of  the  finest  spirits.  Mark 
Poynz  resolves  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  polish  the  jewel,  but  he  is  obstructed  and 
thwarted  in  his  task  at  every  turn  by  the  hete  noir  of 
the  piece,  one- Dr.  Nuel  Armstrong..  The  real  secret  for 
this  is,  that  Armstrong  is  in  love  with  Nora,  though  he 
is  twice  her  age  ;  and  he  hopes  by  preventing  her  from 
mixing  with  th^e  world,  and  by  keeping  her  in  the  same 
neglected  condition  in  which  she  has  aJways  existed,  to 
mould  her  to  his  will.  He  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
canning  and  astuteness,  and  lays  his  plans  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill ;  but  his  objects  are  quickly  apprehended 
by  Poynz.  Armstrong  is  aided  by  the  old  Colonel,  who 
does  not  perceive  the  duplicity  of  his  nature.  The 
scenes  in  which  the  plottings  and  counter-plottings  of 
the  two  men  are  unravelled  are  instinct  with  feeling . 
It  is  decided  that  Nora  shall  go  to  England  to  be 
educated,  but  before  her  departure  Dr.  Armstrong 
reveals  his  true  character,  offers  her  his  love,  and  is  re¬ 
jected.  One  night  shortly  afterwards  the  inmates  of 
the  Vicarage  are  startled  by  the  apparition  of  Nora. 
Her  old  home  has  fallen  in,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  buried 
her  grandfather  in  the  ruins.  Mark  Poynz  at  once 
starts  back  with  her,  and  discovers  that  Colonel  St. 
George  has  indeed  perished  in  the  disaster.  The  family 
lawyer  is  summon^,  the  will  is  read  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  left  to  Nora,  but  no  property  is  discovered  in 
the  iron  safe,  where  much  was  expected.  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  becomes  enraged  when  the  lawyer,  who  is  left 
trustee  to  Nora,  decides  upon  sending  her  to  England  in 
company  of  the  Misses  Foster,  sisters  of  the  Rev. 
Willoughby  Foster,  an  old  companion,  and  now  the 
lover  of  the  young  heroine.  Suspecting  that  Nora  has 
given  her  heart  to  the  young  Englishman  Poynz,  Arm¬ 
strong  plans  his  destruction,  and  employs  an  Irish 
desperado  to  shoot  him  while  he  is  keeping  watch  at 
Traveere.  Nora  hears  of  this,  and  hastens  to  him.  The 
would-be  murderer,  who  is  concealed  in  the  darkness 
outside,  is  foiled  in  his  plans,  for  the  brave  girl  stands 
between  Poynz  and  the  window,  and  shields  him  with 
her  body  till  daylight  appears. 

We  are  then  transplanted  to  England,  where  events 
move  rapidly.  Nora  makes  a  sensation  in  society,  by 
reason  of  her  beauty,  her  ignorance,  and  her  artless 
simplicity.  Hardships  and  vicissitudes  attend  her,  and 
she  runs  away  from  her  friends  in  consequence  of  the 
villanies  of  Armstrong,  who  has  followed  her  to 
England,  and  will  ^ive  her  no  peace.  He  misrepresents 
the  acts  and  motives  of  Povnz  with  such  skill  as  to 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST. 

Nora's  Love  Test.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  ‘Old 
Myddelton’s  Money,’  &c.  London ;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Miss^Hay  shows  an  unquestionable  advance  in  this 
novel  over  its  predecessors.  All  her  stories  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  much  grace  and  some  power,  but  the 
latest  exhibits  a  distinct  accession  of  strength  ;  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  in  ‘  Nora’s  Love  Test  *  are  many 
improbable  incidents.  The  characters,  however,  are 
decidedly  natural,  and  at  least  two  of  them  are  creations 
far  superior  to  any  we  expect  to  meet  with,  in  all  save 
the  novels  of  master  minds.  Bright,  fresh,  and  spark¬ 
ling,  Miss  Hay  carries  us  through  a  pleasant  task  in 
following  the  fortunes  of  the  impulsive  girl  whose  name 
furnishes  the  title  to  the  story.  Incidents  in  Irish  life 
and  Irish  scenery  are  rarely  depicted  in  the  pages  of 
English  novelists ;  for  it  requires  one  racy  of  the  soil 
adequately  to  convey  a  representation  of  Irish  life  and 
manners.  But  Miss  Hay’s  work  appears  to  fulfil  every 
requisite  when  it  deals  with  the  scenery  and  character 
of  the  sister  isle.  County  Tyrone  furnishes  the  locale 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  from  simple 
elements  a  very  powerful  and  interesting  story  has  b^n 
constructed. 

Nora  St.  George,  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  her, 
was  one  of  those  wild  children  of  Nature,  beautiful,  but 
apparently  untamable,  whom  one  has  frequently  heard 
of  and  occasionally  seen.  The  granddaughter  of  an 
old  Colonel  St.  George,  with  whom  she  resided,  she 
was  allowed  to  grow  up  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  un¬ 
tutored,  and  rarely  brought  into  contact  with  society. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  her  grandfather 
was  a  miser,  scarcely  allowing  sufficient  money  to  keep 
himself,  his  grandchild,  and  the  old  woman  who  enacted 
the  part  of  housekeeper.  A  mystery  attached  to  Nora, 
who,  though  perfectly  uncultured  and  almost  boorish  in 
her  manners,  had  obviously  traces  in  her  of  a  superior 
parentage.  When  Mr.  Mark  Poynz  first  beheld  her,  on 
his  visit  to  Ireland,  he  saw  “  a  girl  with  a  shabby  dress, 
but  a  lithe  round  figure,  which  had  developed  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  womanhood,  knowing  no  constraint ;  a 
girl  in  an  old  and  untrimmed  hat,  from  which  the  hair 
hung  in  one  rich  and  heavy  plait  behind,  while 
on  the  temples  it  peeped  in  waves  which  caught 
the  light,  and  changed  and  brightened  with  it ;  a  girl 
whose  features  were  all  too  sharp  for  perfect  statuesque 
beauty — even  the  curved  upper  lip  and  dimpled  chin — 
but  whose  teeth  were  perfect,  and  whose  eyes — lovely 
eyes  of  violet  blue  with  dark  and  silky  lashes — were 
beautiful  beyond  words.”  This  bewitching  creature 
came  upon  Mr.  Poynz  on  his  stay  at  the  Vicarage,  near 
Nora’s  home,  with  veritable  surprise.  He  was  not  long 
in  establishing  friendly  relations,  and  delighted  in  diving 


SONGS  OVERSEA. 

Two  Rivulets.  By  Walt  Whitman.  Author’s  Edition.  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  peace  and  placidity  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  beginning  to  be  shaken  a  little 
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correctly  still,  a  prophetic  book,  and  it  deals  with  and 
treats  of  the  mighty  future  of  America.  Walt  Whitman 
has  been  often,  and  with  justice,  compared  to  the 
painter — poet — prophet  William  Blake ;  like  him  he  has 
not,  it  may  be,  obtained  the  recognition  due  to  him  ;  in 
this  at  least  he  suffers  more  than  Blake,  that  he  is 
better  known  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  than  at  home. 
Americans  question  his  right  to  be  the  typical  singer  of 
America.  Yet  Walt  Whitman  has  merits  that  no 
American  prose-writer  or  poet  ever  yet  had,  with  virtues 
and  strength  sufficient  for  claiming  laureateship  of  the 
great  American  nation.  Nothing  in  its  way  could 
be  more  splendidly  dramatic  and  grandly  descriptive 
than  the  account  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  central 
figures  of  modern  political  evolution.  Space  .will  not 
permit  of  its  complete  quotation  from  the  Memoranda 
of  the  War,  “  these  soiled  and  creas’d  little  UvraisonSy 
each  composed  of  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper,  folded  small 
to  carry  in  the  pocket,  and  fasten’d  with  a  pin  .  .  . 
blotched  here  and  there  with  more  than  one  blood 
stain,”  which  are  amongst  the  most  precious  of  Whit¬ 
man’s  possessions — amongst  the  most  precious  of  his 
gifts.  . 

After  relating  how  it  was  announced  that  Lincoln 
would  be  at  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
and  describing  the  contrast  of  the  fearful  tragedy  about 
to  be  performed  with  the  nature  of  the  performance — 
Our  American  Cousin — at  which  Lincoln,  who  enjoyed 
theatrical  performances,  was  present,  he  proceeds ; — 

Through  the  general  hum  following  the  stage  pause,  with  the 
change  of  positions,  etc.,  came  the  muffled  sound  of  a  pistol  shot, 
which  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  audience  heard  at  the  time — 
and  yet  a  moment’s  hush — somehow,  surely  a  vague  startled  thrill — 
and  then,  through  the  ornamented,  draperied,  starr’d  and  striped 
space-way  of  the  President’s  box,  a  sudden  figure,  a  man,  raises  him¬ 
self  with  hands  and  feet,  stands  a  moment  on  the  railing,  leaps 
below  to  the  stage  (a  distance  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet), 
falls  out  of  position,  catching  his  boot-heel  -in  the  copious  drapery 
(the  American  flag),  falls  on  one  knee,  quickly  recovers  himself,  rises 
as  if  nothing  had  happen’d  (he  really  sprains  his  ankle,  but  unfelt 
then),  and  so  the  flgure.  Booth,  the  murderer,  dress’d  in  plain 
black  broadcloth,  bareheaded,  with  a  full  head  of  glossy  raven  hair, 
and  his  eyes  like  some  mad  animal  flashing  with  light  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  yet  with  a  certain  strange  calmness,  holds  alofb  in  one  hand  a 
large  knife— walks  along  not  much  back  from  the  footlights,  turns 
fully  towards  the  audience  his  face  of  statuesque  beauty,  lit  by  those 
basilisk  eyes,  flashing  with  desperation,  perhaps  insanity — launches 
out  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice  the  words,  Sic  semper  tyrannic — and 
then  walks  with  neither  slow  nor  very  rapid  pace  diagonally  across  to 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  disappears  .  .  .  (Had  not  all  this  terrible 
scene — making  the  mimic  ones  preposterous — had  it  not  all  been 
rehears’d  in  blank,  by  Booth,  beforehand  ?  ) 

A  moment’s  hush,  incredulous — a  scream — the  cry  of  murder, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  leaning  out  of  the  box,  with  ashy  cheeks  and  lips,  with 
involuntary  cry,  pointing  to  the  retreating  figure.  Re  has  killed  the 
President  .  .  .  and  still  a  moment’s  strange,  incredulous  suspense — 
and  then  the  deluge! — then  that  mixture  of  horror,  noises,  un¬ 
certainty — the  sound,  somewhere  back,  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  clattering 
with  speed) — the  people  burst  through  chairs  and  railings,  and 
break  them  up — that  noise  adds  to  the  queerness  of  the  scene — there 
is  inextricable  confusion  and  terror — women  faint — quite  feeble  per¬ 
sons  fall  and  are  trampled  on — many  cries  of  agony  are  heard — the 
broad  stage  suddenly  fills  to  suffocation  with  a  dense  and  motley 
crowd,  like  some  horrible  carnival — the  audience  rush  generally  upon 
it,  at  least  the  strong  men  do — the  actors  and  actresses  are  all  there 
in  their  play  costumes  and  painted  faces,  with  mortal  fright  show¬ 
ing  through  the  rouge ;  some  trembling,  some  in  tears — the  screams 
and  calls,  confu.sed  talk — redoubled,  trebled — two  or  three  manage  to 
piss  up  water  from  the  stage  to  the  President’s  box  —others  try  to 
clamber  up,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  soldiers  of  the  President’s  Guard,  with 
others,  suddenly  drawn  to  the  scene,  burst  in  (some  two  hundred 
altogether) — they  storm  the  house,  through  all  the  tiers,  especially 
the  upper  ones,  inflamed  with  fury,  literally  charging  the  audience 
with  fixed  bayonets,  muskets  and  pistols,  shouting  “  Clear  out !  clear 

out!  you  sons  of - .”  Such  the  wild  scene,  or  a  suggestion  of  it 

rather,  inside  the  play-house  that  night. 


here  at  home  by  new  songs  of  new  singers,  was  first 
disturbed  by  the  announcement  of  the  advent  of  a 
great  new  poet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  poet  who,  according  to  the  expressions  of  the 
little  band — small  indeed  but  rapidly  waxing — was 
to  answer  to  the  desire  of  one  of  Longfellow’s  prose- 
characters,  and  be  the  Bard  of  America  with  a  song 
appropriate  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject.  The  poet’s 
name  was  Walt  Whitman,  and  by  this  magic  name  his 
faithful  followers  conjured  until  they  ^t  people  to  read 
these  poems  they  loved  so  much.  Then,  indeed,  the 
storm  broke  on  the  heads  of  the  devoted  adherents. 
The  form  of  his  song  was  not  that  to  which  so  many 
centuries  of  European  civilisation  had  been  accustomed, 
therefore  it  was  wholly  unmusical,  discordant,  monstrous, 
horrible,  and  shapeless.  But  this  was  not  all.  Behind 
chaos  came  hell.  The  giant  who  broke  light-hearted, 
through  the  meshes  of  sonnet  and  sextain  and  rondel, 
who  would  have  laughed  with  hearty  Titanic  laughter 
had  he  but  known  of  them,  at  the  qaaint  conceits  and 
recipes  of  good  Master  George  Puttenham  for  propor¬ 
tion  poetical  1,  in  staffe  and  in  measure,  and  who  recked 
not  of  lozenge  or  Tricquet,  Pillaster,  spire,  sphere,  or 
ovall,  was  discovered  daring  to  speak  of  the  body  to  a 
goodly  and  God-fearing  generation,  and  for  this  Homeric 
simplicity  was  held  as  one  of  the  company  of  the  Arbiter 
or  the  Aretine.  But,  if  many  opposed  him,  many  were 
of  his  party,  and  the  most  opposite  and  opposed  schools 
of  poetry  agreed  on  this  one  point — admiration  of  the 
new  master.  But  whether  praised  or  blamed,  Walt 
Whitman,  with  Carlyle’s  Danton,  walked  his  own  wild 
road  whither  it  led  him.  But  it  has  led  him  from  the 
Pays  de  Vamour,  and  from  passion  of  any  sort,  as  it  has 
led  one  of  our  own  sweet  chief  poets,  who  once  sang  love 
and  was  cried  at  for  singing,  into  the  fierce  arena  of 
political  struggle.  In  “  The  Two  Rivulets  ”  will  be 
found  no  stream,  no  little  runlet,  that  has  passed  through 
the  Eden- garden  of  the  children  of  Adam,  nor  are  the 
waters  ruffled  by  any  wind-blown  echo  of  Calamus,  nor 
does  the  amorous  animal — man — roll  on  and  trample 
down  the  grass-leaves.  Walt  Whitman’s  new  volume 
consists  of  ”  Two  Rivulets,” 

For  the  eternal  ocean  bound 

These  ripples,  passing  surges,  streams  of  death  and  life, 

twin  channels  of  poetry  and  prose ;  the  already  familiar 
“  Democratic  Vistas,”  “  Centennial  Songs,”  “  As  a 
Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  free,”  “  Memoranda  during  the 
War,”  and  Passage  to  India.”  There  is  no  need  to 
revive  here,  even  in  slightest  measure,  any  part  of  the 
old  quarrel  as  to  the  exact  designation  suitable  for  such 
of  the  works  of  Walt  Whitman  as  their  author  con¬ 
siders  to  bo  fitly  baptised  as  poems.  The  power  of  the 
singer  may  be  seen  still  vigorous  in  the  poems 
“Eidolons”  and  “To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter;”  the 
latter  wonderful  in  its  investiture  of  the  mechanical 
monster  with  the  parament  of  poetry  and  poetic 
thought,  perhaps  not  wholly  to  be  understood  or  appre¬ 
ciated  except  by  those  who  have  been  in  America ;  who 
have  with  it,  in  the  “  driving  snow  ”  of  “  a  winter  day 
declining,”  been 

Launched  o’er  the  prairies  wide — across  the  lakes 

To  the  free  skies,  unpont  and  glad  and  strong. 

Here,  too,  in  the  “  After  the  Sea-ship,”  as  in  “  The 
Song  of  All  Seas,”  which  concludes  the  series  of 
Centennial  Songs,  is  found  evidence  of  the  writer’s  strong 
love  and  feeling  for  the  sea  and  for  its  children,  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  found  at  their  mightiest  on 
the  American  continent.  And  this  strong  love  for  the 
sea  he  feels  for  all  Nature.  Truly  Mr.  Symonds  says 
of  him  in  ‘  The  Greek  Poets,’  “  Hopeful  and  fearless, 
accepting  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  recognising  the  value 
of  each  human  impulse,  shirking  no  obligation,  self- 
regulated  by  a  law  of  perfect  health,  ho,  in  the  midst  of 
a  chaotic  ago,  emerges  clear  and  distinct,  at  one  with 
nature,  and  therefore  Greek.”  It  was  this  admiration, 
this  passionate  worship  of  Nature,  which  led  to  much 
denunciation  of  the  worshipper;  it  is  this  which  still 
inspires  and  informs  his  work.  But  the  present  volume 
IS  distinctly  a  political,  a  historical,  or,  perhaps  more 


And  in  the  midst  of  that  night-pandemonium  of  senseless  hate,  in¬ 
furiated  soldiers,  the  audience  and  the  crowd — the  stage  and  all  its 
actors  and  actresses,  its  paint-pots,  spangles,  and  gas  lights— the  life¬ 
blood  from  those  veins,  the  best  and  sweetest  of  the  land,  drips 
slowly  down,  and  death’s  ooze  already  begins  its  little  bubbles  on 
the  lips.  .  .  .  Such,  hurriedly  sketched,  were  the  accompani¬ 

ments  of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  So  suddenly,  and  in 
murder  and  horrors  unsurpassed,  he  was  taken  from  us.  But  his 
death  was  painless. 

Such  descriptive  power  as  this  would  of  right  entitle 
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Walt  Whitman  to  place  and  name  among  the  sons  of  men ; 
and  it  is  this,  and  snch  as  this,  which  make  the  faults 
that  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted — among  others,  and 
perhaps  most  flagrant,  the  idle  and  unnecessary  dislike 
of  the  poet  to  “old  romance,'*  to  “  novels,  plots,  and 
plays  of  foreign  courts,"  and  worst  of  all  to  “  love-verses 
sngar'd  in  rhyme  " — seem  comparatively  unimportant. 
Could  he  apply  this  power  to  the  whole  ■  as  to  this  one 
chapter,  Walt  Whitman  might  abandon  all  other  titles 
for  that  of  America's  first  historian. 


language.  The  second  and  larger  part  of  the  essay  is 
devoted  to  the  proof,  according  to  the  conditions  of  com- 
^tition,  that  English  is  a  mixed  language.  When  Dr. 
R.  Morris  says  “that  the  grammar  is  not  mixed  or 
borrowed,"  he  must  surely  mean  by  “  grammar  "  no 
more  than  the  terminations  of  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation.  So  far,  no  doubt,  mixture  of  languages 
is  extremely  rare,  but  it  seems  rash  to  deny  its  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence,  still  more  so  to  assert  its  impossibility. 
To  put  it  mildly,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  our  pluial 
in  — 8  is  not  due  to  the  Romance  form,  as  such  plurals 
are  not  common  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  variety  of  mixture 
in  grammatical  inflexion  gives  very  little  support  to  the 
theory  that  languages  cannot  be  mixed,  seeing  that  there 
are  languages  almost  devoid  of  inflexion,  and  that  the 
prime  result  of  mixture  of  race  is  to  destroy  or  impair 
inflexional  characteristics.  Mr.  Clough  uses  the  term 
root  very  roughly ;  e.y.,  “  root  prud — "  in  prudential  and 
“  root  forti — "  in  fortitudo,  p.  31.  “  Mickle  "  is  not  “  a 

diminutive  of  mow,  a  heap  "  (p.  61),  but  corresponds  to 
Goth.  mikeUsy  Greek  /icyaXo-to.  “  Less  and  least  "  are 
not  “  derived  from  the  verb  to  lose.'*  Eng.  pea  is  from 
pisum,  not  ^'piaus  "  (p.  120).  Mr.  Clough  now  and  then 
inverts  the  order  of  phonetic  change,  as  when  he  says 
that  ch  is  changed  into  k  in  the  North.  His  Sanskrit 
spelling  (p.  17)  is  peculiar.  However,  the  imperfections 
to  which  the  author  modestly  refers  in  the  preface  do 
not  interfere  with  the  strength  of  the  case  ar^ed  in 
Mr.  Clough's  interesting  and  useful  volume.  He  has 
compressed  a  great  amount  of  matter  into  the  small 
compass  of  123  pages  by  dint  of  method  and  concise 
statement,  thereby  producing  a  very  creditable  mono¬ 
graph. 

Introduction  to  Cheek  Prose  Com^sitiony  with  Uxercises. 
By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Rivingtons.) — 
Mr.  Sidgwick  has  bestowed  very  great  pains  on  all  parts 
of  this  work.  The  result  is  a  double  success.  Students 
of  all  grades,  from  the  fifth  form  to  the  aspirant  after 
first-class  honours,  will  find  the  work  most  useful.  Even 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  would  find  several  ideas  that  were 
new  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who  skips  the 
notes  and  vocabularies  may  derive  much  amusement 
from  the  humorous  extracts  which  constitute  the 
exercises.  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  changed  the  form  of  the 
earlier  selections  into  a  closer  agreement  with  Greek 
idiom.  Thus  Mr.  Samuel  Weller’s  anecdote  about  the 
martyr  to  muffins  appears  as  the  story  of  a  Thracian 
who  ate  lampreys  on  principle.  We  can  recommend  the 
story  of  “  Talirantes  and  the  Ugly  Man."  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  excellent,  the  notes  on  construction  and  idiom 
are  full  and  clear,  and  the  whole  volume  is  redolent  of 
sound  and  elegant  scholarship.  Its  publication  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  composition. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  Literally  translated  in  Metre 
by  Arthur  Way,  M.A.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) — Mr. 
Way,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  preface,  gives  us  bis  views 
on  the  subject  of  translations  from  classical  authors  in 
general,  and  states  his  conviction  that  “  a  little  care  and 
thought  will  find  English  renderings  (not  necessarily 
compound  words)  adequate,  both  in  sound  and  sense,  for 
the  stateliest  of  Homer’s  compounds.”  He  renders  /3doc 
fieydXoto  fioeiqyy  “  the  hide  of  a  stately  steer,"  or  “  the 
pelt  of  an  ox  gigantic.”  We  admit  that  the  latter, 
at  all  events,  is  quite  as  “  full-mouthed  ”  as  the  Greek  ; 
but  wo  think  it  open  to  doubt  whether  it  is  “as 
satisfying  to  the  ear."  His  rendering  of  7roXu0Xoi<T/3oto 
OiiXdfftrqcy  “  the  manifold  roaring  ocean,”  or  “  multitu¬ 
dinous-sounding  sea-tide,”  seems  to  ns  neither  better 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Ashby-Sterry,  J. — Boudoir  Ballads.  (Crown  8ro.)  Chatto  and  Windos.  6t. 
Barrow,  Ooorge  Staunton,  M.A. — The  Mystery  of  Christ.  (Crown  8to,  pp. 
206.)  Rivingtons. 

Baur,  Ferdinand.— Philological  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students. 
Translated  by  C.  K.  Paul  and  £.  D.  Stone.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  153.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co.  6s. 

Boyle,  Frederick.— Fools  of  Fortune.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Chapman  and 
HalL  81«.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin’s  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  (Small  crown  8vo,  pp.  280.) 
Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Byrne,  May. — Power’s  Partner.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

sued. 

Cornwall,  C.  M.— The  Lily  Series.  Forging  their  Own  Chains.  (Fcp.  8vo.) 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  Is. 

Dalton,  Rev.  T.,  M.A. — Rules  and  Examples  in  Algebra.  Part  II.  (Fcp.  8vo, 
pp.  294.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Fawcett,  Henry,  M.P. — Manual  of  Political  Economy.  Fifth  Edition.  (Crown 
8to,  pp.  631.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  12s. 

Fleming,  William,  D.D. — The  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  640.) 
C.  Griffin  and  Co.  12s.  6d. 

Home,  Massingberd.— Carstairs.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 
81s.  6d. 

Jordan,  William  L.,  F.R.G.S.— Replies  to  Critics  of  '  The  Ocean  :  Its  Tides  and 
Currents.'  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  31.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogue.  Is. 

Joshua  Haggard’s  Daughter.— A  Novel.  In  8  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  J.  Max¬ 
well  and  Co.  81s.  6d. 

Eavanagh,  Bridget  and  Julia. — ^The  Pearl  Fountain,  and  other  Fairy  Tales. 
(Crown  8vo.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Kennedy’s  Colonial  TraveL —(Crown  8vo,  pp.  440.)  Edinburgh  Publishing 
Company.  6s. 

Lovel,  Edward. — The  Owl’s  Nest  in  the  City.  A  Story.  (Crown  8vo.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Ck).  10s.  6d. 

Owen,  Hugh. — The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  117.) 
Knight  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Parsons,  Charles  Edward. — Clerks:  their  Position  and  Advancement.  (Demy 
8vo,  pp.  43.)  Provost  and  Co.  Is. 

Fhillpotts,  J.  8.,  M.A. — Homer’s  Iliad.  Book  IV.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  48.)  Riving¬ 
tons. 

Schuyler,  Eugene,  P.D. — Turkistan.  In  2  vols.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  411,  463.)  S. 
Low  and  Co.  42s. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Trips  in  England,  France,  Ac.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  336,  817.)  Cliapman  and  Hall.  21s. 

Shorter  English  Poems.  Edited  by  Henry  Morlcy.  (4to,  pp.  603.)  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Symondson,  F.  W.  H. — Two  Years  Abaft  the  Mast.  (Crown  8vo.)  W.  Black¬ 
wood  and  Sons.  7s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Council  and  the  Impending  War.— By  an  Englishman.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  32.)  W.  Mitchell  and  Co.  Paper,  Is. 

Viollet-le-Duc,  E.— Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by  B.  Bucknall. 

Part  II.  (8vo.)  8.  Low  and  Co.  10s.  6d. 

Wilson,  Erasmus,  F.R.S. — Healthy  Skin.  Eighth  Edition.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  311.) 
J.  and  A.  Churchill.  2s.  6d. 

Yonge,  CliStlotto  M.— Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and  Families.  (Small  8vo, 
pp.  163.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

On  Mixed  Languages.  Prize  Essay  by  J.  C.  Clough. 
(Longmans.) — The  paradox  adopted  by  Professor 
Max  Muller,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mixed 
language,  is,  as  it  stands,  a  fallacy,  and  even  if  it  admit 
of  being  explained  away  into  an  over-broad  expression 
of  an  approximation  to  truth,  cannot  fail  to  occasion 
serions  misconception  and  perplexity.  We  have  already 
entered  a  passing  protest  against  this  misleading  doctrine, 
and  were  glad  to  see  the  advertisement  of  a  prize  for  an 
essay  in  refutation  thereof.  A  prize  essayist  may  be 
supposed  to  write  because  he  has  something  to  write  for, 
and  not  to  profess  to  have  something  to  write,  and  we 
are  consequently  lenient  towards  the  shortcomings  of 
bis  production.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clough’s  well-arranged  essay 
gives  evidence  of  considerable  industry  and  good  sense. 
In  spite  of  sundry  errors  in  detail  and  a  few  omissions, 
and  notwithstanding  a  few  traces  of  an  insufficiently 
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whole  work — we  get  aa  an  eqni  Talent  for  the  first  four 
lines  the  following : — 

Keen  winter  ie  melting  away  with  the  welcome  change  of  spring 
and  the  west  wind, 

And  the  rollers  are  drawing  the  dry  keels  seaward  ;  , 

Nor  now  does  the  flock  And  jcy  in  the  byre,  nor  yet  the  hind  by  the 
ingle, 

And  with  hoary  rime  are  the  meadows  whitened ; 

Is  the  printer  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  last  line 
flatlj  contradicts  the  original  ?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  ode  of  the  third  book  we  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Descend  from  hearen,  and  come,  a  lengthened  strain 
Discourse  upon  thy  flute,  Queen  Calliope, 

With  ringing  voice,  if  now  thou  choosest, 

Or  with  lyre-strings  and  harps  of  Phoebus. 

Mr.  Way  has  ignored  the  **  sen  ”  in  the  third  line,  and 
has  consequently  made  Horace  pray  Calliope  to  dis- 
oonrso  on  a  Ante  with  ringing  voice.  In  both  these 
specimens  Mr.  Way  has  tnrned  bis  exquisite  originals 
into  something  which  has  neither  sound  nor  sense,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  if,  as  he  seems  to  imply  in  bis  pre- 
fisce,  he  has  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  boys  to 
understand  and  believe  that  Horace  was  a  poet.’’ 
The  get-up  of  the  book  is  neat,  and  worthy  of  better 
matter. 

Sophocles*  Ajax.  Edited  by  Campbell  and  Abbot’ 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.) — This  edition  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  cheaper  than  Professor  Jebb’s;  but  the 
notes  are  by  no  means  so  good  in  quality  as  those  of 
the  Cambridge  edition ;  moreover,  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  When  will  this  execrable  practice  be  put 
a  stop  to  ?  The  editors  appear  reluctant  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  this  quest  after 
original  interpretations  occasionally  places  them  at  a 
dis^vantage.  It  is  a  curious  objection  to  the  reading 
oroi;,  1.  83,  that  the  ellipse  ^‘has  been  supplied  in  three 
different  ways.”  On  1.  37,  tic  ocot\  “  into  the  path,” 
is  rendered  merely  ”  forth.”  On  1.  GO,  irtpupavij^  rightly 
rendered  ”  signal  ”  by  Jebb,  is  taken  quite  against  the 
order  as  “in  open  day,”  and  hence  TrepKfxirwc  oKvtiCi 
lino  82,  are  separated,  and  the  force  of  the  passage 
spoilt.  How  aripiticy  I.  212,  can  mean  ”  deigning  to 
love  thee,”  it  is  hard  to  see.  Wo  have  not  space  for 
farther  criticism,  but  may  say  generally  that  the  notes 
might  be  clearer,  and  seem  wanting  in  taste,  though 
free  from  gross  blunders.  The  text  is  in  too  small  a 
type  for  comfort,  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much  in  a 
cheap  work,  which  is  on  the  whole  worth  its  price. 

White* 8  Grammar  School  Texts.  Horace :  Book  II. 
Homer’s  Iliad  :  Book  I.  (Longmans.)  —  These 
little  books  are  cheap,  handy,  and  well  printed.  The 
vocabularies  give  several  meanings  for  words  where 
they  exist,  so  that  opportunity  is  given  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  taste.  Considering  their  narrow  limits 
the  introductions  are  good,  but  the  strophe  should  not  bo 
confounded  with  the  stanza,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  in¬ 
genious  Homeric  fancies  ought  hardly  to  be  noticed  in 
a  serious  educational  work.  The  recreations  of  dilet¬ 
tanti  cannot  be  accepted  as  authoritative  on  points  of 
Boholarship.  In  etymology  the  vocabularies  show  an 
advance  on  existing  dictionaries,  though  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  revision  after  Corssen  or  Vani9ek.  Latus  is  not 
akin  to  irAarwc,  but  to  stratus ;  nor  is  fons  for  funds  from 
fundo,  but  for  fovons  from  root  fu ;  nor  is  letus  akin  to 
oXtOpoct  ^10**  again  is  Xi)(oc  for  Xtyac  from  \iyu)f  but  is 
from  the  root  Aev,  which  is  not  found  in  a  verb  form 
^fore  a  vowel.  However,  we  repeat  that  the  etymology 
is  better  than  usual,  and  can  recommend  the  texts  as  a 
whole. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  I.  By  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Stephen  Howard  Gay.  (Sampson  Low.) — 
Great  interest  must  of  necessity  attend  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  work  by  the  veteran  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  distinguished  not  only  for  bis  poetical  works 
but  for  his  translation .  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  a 
work  which  puts  him  in  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  America  that  Voss  is  in  to  Germany,  or  Pope  to 
England.  Chapman  does  not  enter  into  the  comparison, 


for  his  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first  Homer  re- sung  of  all 
English-speaking  people.  It  is,  however,  with  perhaps 
some  surprise  that  Bryant’s  name  is  to  be  found  conjoined 
with  that  of  another  in  the  production  of  a  history  of 
America,  and  that,  too,  of  a  popular  nature.  The  first 
volume  alone  of  this  work  is  as  yet  published,  which 
only  comes  down  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Pequod  war.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
form  any  guess  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  bwk  as 
a  history  of  the  United  States.  At  present  it  can  only 
be  regarded,  through  its  initial  volume,  as  a  well-printed 
and  profusely  if  not  always  very  well  illustrated  popular 
history,  of  which  at  present  the  chief  advantage  over 
other  popular-  histories  consists  in  its  possessing  better 
paper  than  these,  and  in  its  bearing  the  name  of  Williani 
Cullen  Bryant  on  the  title-page.  Bryant’s  preface  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  present 
volume,  and  is  well  written.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  observe  how  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses.  One  great  merit  this  volume  possesses — ^an 
index. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

It  was  expected  the  biography  of  James  Mill,  which  Professor 
Bain  is  contributing  to  Mtnd,  would  be  completed  in  two 
instalments,  hut  the  subject  has  grown  as  such  subjects  gene¬ 
rally  do.  Mill  was  so  reticent  about  his  p^t  life  that  a  search 
into  the  facts  was- attended  with  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and 
Professor  Bain’s  progress  with  tlie  work  has  been  slower  than 
he  anticipated.  The  present  instalment  covers  six  or  seven 
years  of  Mill’s  life,  and  deds  with  his  efforts  to  establish  him¬ 
self  as  a  writer  of  books  and  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
in  London.  The  biography  is  intended  more  for  scientific 
students  of  character  than  for  the  general  reader,  there  being 
little  dramatic  interest  in  Mill’s  outer  life,  and  the  materiala 
for  getting  at  his  inner  life  being  too  scanty  to  vield  very  rich 
results.  What  Professor  Bain  has  chiefly  aimed  at  has  been  to 
trace  his  various  literary  projects  and  to  find  out  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  how  early  a  stage  he  adopted  the  principles  with 
which  his  name  was  afterwards  identified  j  and  in  this  aim  he  is 
succeeding  at  the  price  of  no  small  labour.  The  title  of  the  first 
article  in  Mind,  **  Psychology,  a  Science  or  a  Method?”  does  not 
very  clearly  indicate  its  contents.  If  Natural  History  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  science  of  observation,  Psychology  is  less 
than  a  science,  chiefly  because  its  materials  are  less  tangible 
and  measurable ;  ana  if  Logic  is  the  type  of  a  Method,  then 
Psychology  is  more  than  a  method.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  not  conveyed  his  meaning  clearly.  So  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  his  purpose  is  to  protest  against  too  exclusive  a 
dependence  on  physiology,  and  the  comparison  of  different 
phases  of  civilisation  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena,  and  to 
maintain  that  after  all  it  is  mainly  by  introspection  that  we 
can  know  anything  of  ourselves.  That  we  infer  to  be  Mr. 
Stewart’s  purpose,  from  his  defence  of  the  old  traditions  of 
English  philosophy ;  but  when  he  describes  psycholo^  as 

a  critique,  a  method,  a  certain  thoughtful  attitude  in  science, 
morals,  and  literature,”  we  must  remember  that  the  treatises  of 
Locke  and  Hume  went  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Sully’s  paper  on  Art  and  Psychology  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  disposed  to  dogmatise  about  rules  of  art.  Here  is 
an  instance  in  which  psychology  may  properly  be  described  as 
a  certain  thoughtful  attitude,  rather  than  a  body  of  principles 
or  a  classification  : — 

The  true  solvent  [Mr.  Sully  says]  for  excessive  love  of  quantitative 
determination  in  matters  of  art  is  psychological  knowledge.  This  at 
once  teaches  us  that  human  nature  is  a  highly  modifiable  phenomenon, 
that  there  always  have  been  and  will  be  innumerable  diversities  of 
individual  sentiment.  It  tells  us  further  that  those  in  whom  a 
particular  feeling  is  highly  developed  will  certainly  magnify  the 
corresponding  object,  while  those  in  whom  it  is  comparatively 
feeble  will  disparage  this  object.  Once  more  it  shows  us  that,  even 
when  two  kinds  of  emotional  susceptibility  co-exist  in  the  same 
mind,  our  standards  of  subjective  measurement  never  allow  us  to 
determine  exactly  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  pleasure  belonging 
to  the  two.  By  the  inculcation  of  such  wholesome  truths  psychology 
brings  an  effectual  check  to  bear  on  our  natural  disposition  to  weigh 
and  measure  the  objective  value  of  everything  aesthetic.  And  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  one  only  moderately  trained  in  psychological 
reflection  will  smile  when  he  hears  people  seriously  trying  to  fix  the 
relative  value  of  two  schools  of  art  which  appeal  to  quite  unlike 
and  therefore  incommensiwable  orders  of  sentiment,  and  possibly  to 
varieties  which  belong  to  different  periods  of  mental  evolution. 

Another  way  in  which  the  excessive  quest  of  the  definite  and  the 
certain  in  matters  of  art  manifests  itself  is  in  hasty  attempt  at 
aesthetic  legislation.  Rules  of  art  are  without  doubt  useful  and 
necessary,  and  some  of  these  repose  on  a  sure  foundation  of  biological 
and  psy^ological  principle.  But  teachers  of  technical  theory  are 
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oommonly  prono  to  take  all  the  rules  which  are  observed  in  their 
time,  or  which  have  had  the  sanction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
authority,  as  resting  on  eternal  and  unchangeable  principles,  and  in 
this  way  maxims  which  have  a  real  value  within  narrow  limits  are 
rais^  to  the  rank  of  universal  axioms  of  art.  The  history  of 
musical  theory  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  way  the  follies  of  this 
precipitate  mode  of  legislation.  £ven  now  it  is  common  for 


north  of  the  Danube,  but  the  fear  is  so  widely  felt  that  anv 
writer  on  the  Eastern  Question  as  a  whole  cannot  ignore  it 
without  betraying  his  cause. 


“bAe  In  It  "undoXm it? 

that  the  freaks  of  genius  are  wholly  unconditioned  by  the  laws  of  xl  j  ^  oftor  it  i<»  writtpn  ^  ^  not  published 

aesthetic  effect.  IVIuch  the  same  mJy  be  said  with  respect  to  the  so  mixed  in  popu- 

treatises  on  colour-harmony.  Hasty  inductions  drawn  from  a  narrow  distracted  by  conflicting  creeds  and  races,  as  to  be 


The  contributious  of  the  Quarterlies  to  the  Eastern  Question 
this  month  are  valuable  chiefly  as  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are  valuable  when  a  question  has  been  settled  in  the 


treatises  on  colour-harmony.  Hasty  inductions  drawn  from  a  narrow  v  i  a  i  j  .i.  -rk  .  •  - - - 

area  of  art-history  are  erected  into  general  principles,  in  the  face  of  sbsolutely  ungovernable,  and  that  Hussia  is  not  to  be  trusted^ 
abundant  contradictions.  the  mam  conclusions  of  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Rtvxew* 

It  is  a  powerfully  written  article,  and,  from  its  attack  on  Mr. 
iuma  M  so  eramentlv  fresh  a  periodical,  in  its  thought  if  not  Gladstone,  possesses  considerable  party  value.  The  three  con- 
always  in  its  style,  mat  there  is  not  an  article  in  it  that  does  sequences  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  hi  tributes  to  the  recent 
not  tempt  remark.  The  editor’s  suggestions,  as  to  the  provision  agitation  in  England,  on  the  supposition,  which  it  cons  iders  as 
that  ought  to  be  made  m  London  for  philosophical  study,  are,  certainty,  that  Hussia  is  playing  a  double  game,  are  these: — 
we  trust,  seed  thrown  on  the  waters  to  take  root  and  bear  fruit  ,  t.  u  j  au  o  •  ♦  i  .i.  j  » ,  ^ 

before  manv  vear^  aro  nvar  encouraged  the  Sernans  to  prolong  the  war  and  enabled 

»>eiore  many  years  are  over.  General  Tchernaieff  to  reject  the  liberal  terms  offered  them.  2.  It 

\r  ♦*  on  Anstophanes,  by  the  late  ducing  important  results.  3.  It  has  considerably  weakened  and 

OTtimer  Colling  is  but  indifferently  appreciative  of  the  great  embarrassed  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Queen’s  Government,  at  a 
Athenian.  Mr.  Collins  gives  him  his  hearty  admiration  for  very  critical  moment,  when  peace  or  war  may  turn  upon  the  in- 


Mind  is  so  erainentlv  fresh  a  periodical,  in  its  thought  if  not 
always  in  its  style,  that  there  is  not  an  article  in  it  that  does 


three  reasons — because  he  bated  democracy,  because  he  hated 
s(mhistry,  and  because  he  hated  morbid  poetry.  This  is  like 
admiring  Milton  because  he  was  a  Puritan,  or  Johnson  because  he 
was  a  Tory,  or  Shelley  because  he  was  an  Atheist.  Professor 
Hoffmann’s  Folly,”  in  the  New  Quarterly,  is  a  story  told  with 
not  a  little  quiet  humour,  and  it  has  fancy  enough  to  redeem 
it  from  commonplace.  Mr.  E.  B.  de  Fonblanque  gives  a  very 
complete  account  of  Caspar  Hauser.  He  calls  the  subject  an 
unsolved  riddle,”  but  intimates  plainly  enough  that  in  bis  own 
opinion  Caspar  was  an  impostor,  an  opinion  shared  by  Herr 
Mercker,  a  Prussian  police  commissioner,  who  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1830,  concluding  that  the  impostor 
was  probably  some  schoolboy  whose  head  had  been  turned  by 
romances.  The  “  current  criticism  ”  of  the  Neio  Quarterly  is  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  magazine;  we  regret  to  hear  that  it  is 
not  to  be  continued. 


embarrassed  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Queen’s  Government,  at  a 
very  critical  moment,  when  peace  or  war  may  turn  upon  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  an  hour. 


All  three  consequences  ”  have  been  discussed  yro  and  con,  till 
wearied  readers  are  begging  for  a  re.spite.  If  the  Government 
have  been  embarrassed,  it  is  their  own  fault.  Here  are  two 
sentences  which  have  the  merit  of  greater  freshness  : — 


It  were  well  if  the  citizens  of  a  rich  country,  jealous  of  its  re¬ 
putation  for  humanity  and  freedom,  would,  before  they  invest  their 
money  abroad,  consider  in  somo  measure  the  morality  as  well  as  the 
security  of  their  investments.  Loans  to  Kussia  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  military  lines  of  railroad  to  open  the  East  to  her  armies ; 
loans  to  Turkey  to  enable  her  to  keep  on  foot  a  large  and  semi- 
civilised  army ;  loans  to  Egypt,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  out  of 
the  blood  of  the  fellah^  appear  to  us  to  be  very  questionable  appli¬ 
cations  of  English  money,  and  totally  opposed  to  the  political  ob¬ 
jects  which,  as  a  nation,  we  profess  to  have  at  heart.  ^ 


Mr.  Freeman’s  article  in  the  British  QaaHerly  would  have 
been  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Eastern  Difficulty  if  he  had  grappled  fairly  with  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  supporters  of  Turkey,  that  we  cannot  consent  to  any 
infringement  ot  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman 
Power  for  fear  of  Russia.  What  would  happen  if  Hussia  were 
to  take  possession  of  Constantinople  ?  and  is  there  any  danger 
of  her  succeeding  in  doing  so  ?  are  questions  which  Mr.  Freeman 
might  profitably  have  discussed.  He  ignores  these  questions, 
and  so  ignores  the  main  arguments  of  his  opponents,  a  course 
which  can  seldom  be  followed  with  advantage.  Much  good  as 
Mr.  Freeman  has  done  in  helping  to  draw  attention  to  Turkish 
misrule,  he  should  reflect  whether  he  may  not  do  harm  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  and  to  meet  the  considerations  that 
weigh  with  his  opponents.  There  is  sound  political  wisdom 
in  the  following  pas.^age,  if  only  the  problem  started  in  the 
last  sentence  had  not  been  so  hastily  dismissed : — 


The  Quarterly  has  three  articles  bearing  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  one  on  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  International  Highway, 
one  on  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  one  on  the  Eastern  Question 
and  the  Government.  The  last  article  is  temperate  and  diiml- 


Now  then  of  course  will  come  the  oft-repeated  taunt,  If  the  Turk 
goes,  what  will  you  put  in  his  place?  The  doings  of  the  Turk 
himself  might  supply  us  with  one  answer.  AVhen  the  lowest  depth 
has  been  reached,  any  change  must  bo  a  gain.  Whatever  is  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Turk  must  be  better  than  the  Turk.  But  we  may 
go  somewhat  deeper  into  matters  than  this.  Experience  teaches 
that  a  very  long-sighted  policy  often  overreaches  itself,  that  an 
elaborate  scheme  drawn  up  beforehand  will  most  likely  never  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  teaches  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  moment,  and  to  leave  events  to  shape  themselves.  To 
put  the  doctrine  in  a  shape  which  may  be  a  little  puzzling  to 
diplomatists,  it  is  sometimes  the  highest  wisdom  to  act  in  faith. 
When  William  the  Silent  set  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  not  the  articles  of  confederation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  ready  drawn  up  in  his  pocket.  If  he  had  waited 
till  he  had  such  a  scheme  ready,  and  till  he  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  his  scheme  would  work,  ho  would  never  have  set  forth  at  all. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  Turk  that  we  shall  best 
find  out  what  is  to  be  put  in  his  place.  But  everything  tends  to 
show  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  federal  union  among 
the  lands  to  be  delivered,  a  federal  union  whose  centre  shall  be 
at  the  New  Home,  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  foul  fabric  of 
oppression  which  is  doomed  of  God  and  man. 


and  the  Government.  The  last  article  is  temperate  and  digni¬ 
fied  ;  it  ends  with  the  following  sentence  :  — 

Meanwhile,  taking  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  whole  matter,  w© 
believe  it  will  be  found,  when  the  present  excitement  has  calmed 
down,  that,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  warmest  debates,  the  two 
parties  have  but  been  advocating  the  two  co-ordinate  aspects  of  that 
great  policy  on  which  the  English  people  have  set  their  hearts ;  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  and  of  her  leading  statesmen  are  equally 
resolved  to  bring  Turkish  misrule  to  an  end  in  Europe,  and  to  stop 
the  march  of  Russia  to  Constantinople. 

But  for  all  this  charitable  ending,  the  Quarterly  is  strong  in 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  Opposition,  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  One  statement  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s 
pamphlet  is  selected  for  special  reproof— that  there  was  from  the 
first,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  an  unjust  desire 
to  see  the  Christian  insurrection  suppressed  at  any  pnee.”  The 
Qwar^er/y  rebukes  the ‘‘ Pharisaic  scorn”  and  “contemptuous 
levity  ”  of  this;  yet  apart  from  the  epithet  “  unjust,”  the  state¬ 
ment  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  to  be  seen  from  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  Lord  Derby’s  despatches.  But  there  will  come 
a  time  when  such  statements  must  be  thoroughly  discussed. 


ART. 


Netherlands,  he  had  not  the  articles  of  confederation  of  the  Seven  'tHE  CROIKSHANK  COLLECTION  AT  THE  AQUARIUM. 

United  Provinces  ready  drawn  up  in  his  pocket.  If  he  had  wait^  jjjq  collection  of  the  works  of  Mr.  George  Cruikshank, 
till  he  had  such  a  scheme  ready,  and  till  he  felt  absolutely  certain  ^jjjch  have  been  purchased  by  the  Directors  of  the  Westminster 
that  his  scheme  would  work,  ho  would  never  have  set  forth  at  all.  ^auarium  are  not  likely  to  fail  of  popularity.  An  art  that 
It  is  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  Turk  that  we  shall  best  Controlled  by  the  combined  forces  of  humour  and  morality 
find  out  what  is  to  be  put  in  his  place.  But  everything  tends  to  ^  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  English  public,  and 

show  that  somo^ing  in  the  shape  of  a  federal  union  amo^  it  mav  eTea  ho  said  that  when  these  qualities  are  offered  the 
the  lands  to  be  deliver^,  a  federal  union  whose  centre  shall  be  «  “ay  e  indifferent  to  othera  of  which  criticism  is 

at  the  New  Itome,  is  destined  to  ^e  the  place  ot  the  foul  fabric  of  public  is  a^t  although  the  critic 

oppression  which  is  doomed  of  God  and  man.  U  consta“«yTotesting  against  the  infusion  of  a  deliherate 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Freeman,  instead  of  merely  saying  that  moral  design  into  a  work  of  art,  the  average  sfiectotor  does  not 
everything  tends  to  show  ”  the  probability  of  a  federal  union  share  his  indignation.  The  presence  of  a  distinct  moral  urn 


other  Powers  as  well  as  England  are  interested  in  keeping  her  I  It  is  the  combination  of  these  qualities  that  gives  to  a  man 
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not  give  us  a  simple  translation,  and  why  pretend  to  adant  the 
play  P  It  is  incomprehensible.  If  we  are  not  to  tolerate 
Cibber’s  adaptation  of  Sbakesmare,  wo  should  not  allow 
Messrs.  Savile  Row  and  Bolton  Row  to  play  such  tricks  with 
M.  Sardou,  and  in  so  absolutely  purposeless  and  inexcusable  a 
way.  Such  shifts  are  not  worthy  of  the  management  of  a 
theatre  which  has  done  so  much  for  good  acting  in  England. 
If  we  have  lost  the  art  of  writing  good  comedies,  wo  i^ould 
not  add  to  our  misfortune  the  fault  of  spoiling  good  comedies. 
If  we  must  receive  stolen  goods,  let  us  not  disfigure  valuable 
works  of  art  in  trying  to  disguise  them. 

The  “  adaptation  ”  is  a  mistake ;  but  the  acting  is  sufficienUy 
finished  and  effective  to  make  us  forget  its  incongruities  while 
the  play  is  going  on,  except  now  and  then,  when  they  are 
forced  upon  us.  The  acting  is  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  theatre.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  rendering  of  the  good  easy  honour¬ 
able  baronet.  Sir  George  Ormond,  is  excellent ;  he  endures  the 
impertinences  of  his  guests  with  proper  placidity,  shows  a 
proper  affection  for  his  wife,  makes  us  understand  the  generosity 
of  his  indulgence  to  her,  displays  a  natural  depth  of  feeling 
when  he  is  goaded  into  suspecting  her,  returns  naturally  to  his 
old  ease  of  mind  when  his  suspicions  are  removed,  does  every¬ 
thing,  in  short,  but  explain  how  he  was  capable  of  inviting 
such  people  to  his  house  or  adopting  such  means  to  test  his 
wife’s  fidelity.  The  humour  of  the  situation  of  Caussade,  who 
had  retired  to  the  country  for  peace  and  was  worried  to  des¬ 
peration  by  the  frivolous  malice  and  happily  innocuous  perfidy 
of  his  friends,  is  of  course  lost  by  the  conversion  of  Caussade 
into  an  English  baronet,  and  is  not  there  for  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
render.  With  it  goes  the  central  charm  of  M.  Sardou’s  ex¬ 
quisite  comedy.  The  next  most  important  figure  in  the 
original  play,  and  the  one  on  which  falls  the  chief  burden  of 
the  acting,  is  Mme.  Caussade,  converted  into  Lady  Ormond. 
Lady  Ormond  has  more  in  common  with  Mme.  Caussade 
than  Sir  George  has  with  Caussade.  She  is  simply^  the 
youthful  wife  of  an  elderly  man,  with  no  character  in  par¬ 
ticular,  subjected  to  temptation  by  a  young  man  of  her  own 
age.  Captain  Bradford,  one  of  her  husband’s  guests,  is  ill ; 
she  nurses  him ;  he  falls  in  love  with  her;  they  swear  eternal 
friendship,  she  partly  returning  his  affection ;  in  course  of 
time  he  seizes  an  opportunity  of  attempting  her  honour.  Her 
resistance  to  this  attempt,  and  the  ingenious  device  by  which 
she  foils  him,  form  the  great  situation  of  the  play.  Miss 
Madge  Robertson’s  rendering  of  the  part  contains  many 
admirable  features,  and  is  excellent  in  minor  details.  She  is 
better,  however,  in  the  good  straightforward  unmistakeable 
vehemence  of  excitement  and  indignant  virtue  in  the  ternpta- 
tion  scene,  than  in  the  more  difficult  though  less  striKing 
business  of  her  earlier  interviews  with  Captain  Bradfo^.  She 
somehow  fails  to  give  the  impression  that  her  heart  is  at  aU 
seriously  touched  by  the  young  man.  She  not  only  conceals  it 
from  him,  as  by  the  directions  of  the  dramatist  she  is  bound  to 
try  to  do,  but  she  keeps  the  secret  with  an  impossible  artful¬ 
ness  from  the  audience.  Not  only  so,  but  she  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  amusing  herself  with  him  as  a  coquette. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  acting  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  unless 
that  it  is  heavy  to  a  degree  that  is  fatal  to  the  airy  gaiety  of 
the  original,  with  one  exception.  The  exception  is  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton,  a  retired  Indian  ^  civil 
servant,  which  is  played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil.  Mr.  Cecil  has 
not  yet  acquired  a  perfect  self-possession,  and  there  are 
moments  when  he  overacts,  but  his  rendering  of  this  character 
is  as  near  perfection  as  can  well  be  conceived. 


like  Mr.  Spurgeon  such  a  wide  empire  over  the  feelmgs  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  our  countrymen.  Mere  preaching  is  apt  to 
prove  unsympathetic  even  to  a  public  that  is  still  largely  in¬ 
fected  with  the  Puritan  traditions ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
humour  that  has  no  ends  to  serve  is  regarded  with  suspicion  as 
a  thing  too  light  and  vain  for  a  practical  world.  But  a 
humourous  perception  of  the  vices  of  society  associated  with 
an  earnest  and  emphatic  desire  for  their  reform  will  always 
ensure  popularity,  and  therefore  we  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  need  to  urge  the  claims  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  upon  the  general  public.  All  that  the  critic 
can  do  in  the  presence  of  talent  so  widely  honoured  is  to 
see  that  the  popular  award  is  supported  by  solid  artistic  worth, 
and  this  tasl^  always  a  little  ungrateful,  is  not  always  very  easy 
of  execution.  In  the  case  of  the  present  collection,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  much  that  cannot  claim  to  be  judged  by  a  very 
strict  artistic  standard.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the 
altered  fashions  of  caricature,  it  would  still  be  possible,  we 
think,  to  object  to  many  of  these  satirical  sketches  that  they 
are  wanting,  not  merely  in  refinement  of  art,  but  also  in 
refinement  of  humour.  The  perception  of  character  does 


refinement  of  humour.  The  perception  of  character  does 
not  always  go  very  deep,  and  the  technical  resources  of 
the  artist  are  often  clumsy  and  even  coarse  in  their  exercise. 
Nor,  when  we  consider  what  a  facile  and  prolific  satirist 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  proved  himself  to  be,  is  this  a  matter 
for  astonishment.  The  only  wonder  is  that  an  artist  who  at 
times  seems  to  have  been  so  careless  of  his  own  fame  should 
have  been  able  still  to  preserve  so  much  of  genuine  delicacy 
and  keenness  of  insight  as  Mr.  Cruikshank  now  and  then 
manages  to  display,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  study  to  pass  in  review,  as  we  are  here  able  to  do, 
the  career  of  an  artist  who  has  been  able  to  produce  such 
extremes  of  bad  and  good  as  may  be  found  in  this  present 
collection.  For  no  contrast  could  well  be  more  sudden  and 
complete  than  that  which  is  offered  between  some  of  these 
poorly-designed  and  coarsely-coloured  satiric  prints  and  the 
smaller  etchings  executed  in  illustration  of  various  authors. 
In  the  latter  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  genuine  artistic  g^fts 
are  at  their  best.  The  series  of  plates  to  *  Oliver  Twist.’ 
and  a  second  series,  designed  for  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth’s 
^  Tower  of  London,’  have  admirable  qualities  of  humour 
and  art  combined.  They  do  not  pretend  to  a  serious  technical 
accuracy,  but  in  their  power  of  fixing  and  presenting  the 
author’s  idea  they  are  often  perfect.  The  long  slender  figures 
seldom  miss  a  certain  dramatic  force  and  appropriateness  of 
expression,  and  in  his  realisation  of  the  general  impression  of 
the  scene  Mr.  Cruikshank  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  the  modern  style  of  book  illustration.  Judged  by  a 
purely  artistic  standard  the  work  of  course  leaves  more  to 
aesire,  but  even  here  Mr.  Cruikshank  now  and  then  reveals  a 
striking  command  over  the  resources  of  light  and  shade. 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  on  a  former  occasion  the  light 
which  such  a  collection  as  this  affords  as  to  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  art  of  caricature  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
artistic  career,  has  been  the  witness  of  a  reinarKable  change  in 
manners,  so  that  by  the  side  of  some  of  his  earlier  works  the 
sketches  even  of  an  artist  like  Leech  appear  decorous,  and  the 
modern  illustrations  to  Ihinch  serious  and  dull.  This,  however, 
is  only  the  inevitable  penalty  which  a  man  must  pay  who  has 
the  fortune  to  live  long.  And  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  us 
of  the  younger  generation  that  the  artist  who  executed  these 
sketches  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  should  have  lived  to 
arrange  with  his  own  hand  the  entire  collection  of  his  work 
which  the  public  is  now  permitted  to  inspect. 


VAKIOETJM  NOTES 


Mr.  Delane,  of  the  T’lwiea,  has  been  staying  lately  at  Dun- 
robin  Castle,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  conversation 
on  political  subjects,  especially  on  Eastern  topics.  Illnatured 
persons  say  that  they  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  political 
instruction  in  the  sudden  change  that  took  place  in  the  views 
of  the  Times  on  the  merits  of  recent  political  agitation. 

The  World  is  censorious  about  the  mistakes  of  other  journals. 
We  notice,  in  the  last  number,  a  statement  which  we  trust  con¬ 
tains  nothing  worse  than  a  printer’s  blunder.  In  summing  up 
the  character  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  World  observes 
that  As  a  husband  he  was  blamable.”  Blamable !  Really  P 
Does  the  World  mean  “blameless?”  Is  it  in  its  printer’s 
office  or  on  its  staff  that  the  W orld  harbours  this  asperser  of 
the  Great  and  Good  P 

A  slight  printer’s  error  often  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  The  Cork  Examiner ^  the  other  day,  spoke  of  the  monu- 


“  PERIL.” 

The  adapters  of  Nos  Inthnes  have  transferred  the  scene  to 
England,  and  changed  the  names  and  the  social  station  of  the 
characters  without  changing  the  incidents.  There  is  no  getting 
over  such  an  outrage  on  probabilities  as  that ;  and  why  the 
adapters  should  have  committed  it,  deliberately  and  with  their 
eves  open,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  must  have  occurred  to 
them  that  such  incidents  were  most  unlikelv  to  take  place  in 
the  house  of  an  English  squire,  and  that  an  fengUsh  squire  was 
not  likely  to  have  such  friends  as  a  retired  French  tradesman 
bad,  nor  such  a  family  doctor,  nor  such  a  passion  for  gardening 
as  to  sit  up  all  night  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  predatory 
hare  with  his  own  hand.  The  play  as  adapted  is  an  incon¬ 
gruity  from  beginning  to  end — French  characters,  French 
manners,  a^  French  code  of  honour,  a  French  dramatic  jus¬ 
tice,  set  in  English  furniture,  and  clothed  with  English 
names.  Only^  a  knowledge  of  the  French  origin  of  the  piece 
could  reconcile  an  audience  to  such  an  absurditv.  vVhy 
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ment  about  to  be  erected  in  London  to  the  poet  Bjrom.  The 
worthy  but  somewhat  tedious  old  poet  of  that  name  wrote  a 
large  amount  of  verse  in  his  day ;  had  the  honour  of  writing 
in  the  company  of  better  and  worse  men  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spectator ;  to  him  we  owe  the  proposal  to  substitute  a  more 
correct  Gregorius  for  the  swindling  Cappadocian  army  con* 
tractor  who  is  at  present  the  patron  saint  of  England;  his 
** Three  Black  Crows”  story  is  well  known ;  his  feeble  voice  was 
raised  against  inoculation  for  small-pox ;  he  wrote  a  clever 
description  of  a  poetaster  which  deserves  not  to  be  altogether 
forgotten ;  and  the  reply  of  the  Bedlamite  to  the  Beau,  who 
has  just  told  him  that  he  wears  a  sword  to  kill  his  enemies — 

Kill  your  enemies ! — Kill  a  fool's  head  of  your  own ; 

They’ll  die  of  themselves  if  you'll  let  them  alone — 

is  good ;  but  not  even  these,  with  all  the  epistles,  pastorals, 
critical  remarks  on  Horace,  occasional  poems,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  versifier  of  that  day  thrown  into  the 
bargain,  will  ever  be  likely  to  obtain  for  John  Byrom  the 
honour  of  a  statue  in  London  town.  Another  poet,  George 
Gordon  Byron,  was  meant,  and  after  all  M.  and  N.  are  not 
regarded  as  the  same  even  in  the  Church  Catechism. 

The  New  York  Nation  makes  English  from  the  Paris  Figaro 
a  translation  of  a  short  poem  by  the  Russian  novelist,  Ivan 
Turgenieff,  which  represents  the  Queen  of  England  sitting  in 
her  forest  of  Windsor,  while  her  Court  ladies  play  a  game 
called  croquet,  in  which  You  roll  little  balls,  and  you  make 
them  pass  skilfully  through  little  hoops.”  To  the  horror  of  the 
Queen  these  balls  assume  the  aspect  of  severed  human  heads, 
smeared  with  blood,  with  marks  of  dreadful  tortures  and 
bestial  outrage.”  The  Queen  summons  her  doctor,  who  assures 
her  that  her  mind  has  been  disturbed  by  reading  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  adds: — “The  Times  explains  to  us  so  well  how 
the  Bulgarians  have  deserved  the  wrath  of  the  Turks.”  The 
Queen  retires  to  her  palace,  and  discovers  the  edge  of  her  robe 
to  be  stained  with  blood,  which  she  demands  the  rivers  of 
England  to  wash  away  for  her.  This  is  the  answer :  “  No,  your 
Majesty ;  never  shall  the  royal  robe  of  England  be  washed  of 
the  stain  of  this  innocent  blood.” 

The  proposed  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the 
scheme  of  reconverting  the  Sahara  into  a  sea,  has  induced 
Dr.  Reclam,  the  well-known  advocate  of  cremation,  to  write  a 
warning  article  in  his  periodical,  called  Oesundheit  (“  Health  ”). 
He  points  to  the  remarkable  change  of  the  climate  of  the 
Torres  Straits,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  which 
in  1G06  were  only  beset  by  twenty-six  coral  islands,  now 
augmented  to  160.  The  gradual  deviation  of  a  warm  current 
of  sea  water,  owing  to  this,  successive  stopping  up  of  the  Torres 
passage,  has  already  wrought  a  great  alteration  of  the  climate 
in  those  quarters.  Dr.  Reclam  apprehends  a  similar  danger 
for  the  European,  and  specially  the  German,  climate  from  the 
deviation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  after  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  He  says  Europe  owes  its  moderate  climate  partly  to 
the  warm- water  heating  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  partly  to  the  hot¬ 
air  heating  by  the  wind  from  the  African  desert  That  hot 
wind,  known  in  Switzerland  os  the  Fohn,  is  a  snow-devourer 
and  glacier-destroyer.  Without  it,  the  sun  and  the  summer 
would  not  suffice  to  stop  the  progress  of  glacier  formation. 
The  ice-period  of  Europe  explains  itself  by  assuming  that  the 
Sahara  was  then  covered  with  sea-water.  That  ice-period 
would  return  if  the  Desert  were  reconverted  into  a  lake.  Dr. 
Reclam,  who  is  a  friend  of  Fire,  has  decidedly  an  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  domain  of  Water. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Milan,  of  a  German  lady,  who, 
under  the  author’s  name  of  “Arthur  Stahl,”  had  written  a 
series  of  works  of  fiction  and  literary  sketches,  such  as  *  Die 
Tochter  der  Alhambra,'  *  Aus  dem  Ijinde  der  Pharaonen,' 
*  Isola  Bella,’  and  others.  Her  real  name  was  Valeska  Voigtl, 
the  widow  of  a  lawyer  of  Magdeburg.  In  latter  times  her 
mind  was  affected,  and  she  ended  her  days  in  an  asylum. 

The  musical  composer,  Henri  Bertini,  so  famous  in  his  day 
as  a  pianist,  has  just  died  at  Meylan,  near  Grenoble.  He  had 
attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-eight,  having  been 
bom  in  London  in  1778.  Ilis  first  concerts  were  given  in  1790, 
at  Amsterdam,  and  were  very  successful.  He  had  never 


entirely  abandoned  his  art,  and  could  therefore  boast  at  his 
death  of  having  been  before  the  public  for  eighty-six  years. 

A  concert  was  given  at  Nottingham,  on  Monday  last,  in  behalf 
of  the  Bulgarian  sufierers,  by  Miss  Dora  Charlton,  in  which  Mr. 
Theophile  Marzials  and  Mr.  C,  P.  Colnaghi,  both  well-known 
amateurs,  took  a  leading  part. 

Prince  Henry  of  Hanau,  of  the  family  of  the  ex-Elector  of 
Hesse,  who  was  ousted  by  the  Prussian  Government  in  1866, 
has  gone  among  the  publicists  by  a  pamphlet  issued  at  Prague, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Absolutism  and  Federalism ;  or,  the  Source 
of  all  Evil  and  its  Cure.'  The  young  princely  author  proposes 
a  Central  European  Confederation,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg,  which  is  to  reach  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  He  urges  the  Saxon  Government  to  ally  itself  to 
the  Socialists,  and  the  Bavarian  Government  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Ultramontanes,  in  order  to  establish  this  Con¬ 
federation  and  to  re-erect  the  thrones  of  Hanover  and  Electoral 
Hesse  1  In  rhetorical  imagery,  the  pamphlet  beats  everything 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  that  line.  Thus  we  read,  for 
instance : — “  The  source  of  all  evil  has  become  a  labyrinth.” 
Again : — “  To  the  *  Springtime  of  Freedom,'  a  veil  is  generally 
allowed  for  the  most  enormous  excesses.”  There  are  several 
passages  of  mystic  beauty,  like  the  following  : — “  The  organism 
of  human  society  is  a  being  that  leads  a  life,  which,  on  account 
of  its  many-branched  and  transcendental  relations,  cannot  be 
mastered  by  the  petty  human  reason.”  In  the  preface,  the 
Prince  says,  that  he  “  confidently  launches  his  pamphlet  into 
publicity,  as  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Cabinet  Councillor  Schimmelpfcng.''  The  Berlin 
authorities  have  been  cruel  enough  to  confiscate,  in  the  book¬ 
sellers’  shops,  this  remarkable  production,  which,  in  the  present 
gloomy  times,  was  a  desirable  provocative  of  much  required 
mirth. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  not  altogether 
complimentary  biography  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  is  now  making 
its  appearance  every  week,  and  its  authorship  has  been  a 
matter  of  no  inconsiderable  curiosity.  It  has  been  set  down  to 
Mr,  W.  T.  M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  and  people  have  considered 
that  it  bore  evidence  of  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Lucy, 
the  well-known  author  of  '  Men  and  Manners  in  Parliament.' 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  can,  however,  claim  the  credit  of 
the  work  in  question,  and  it  may  be  more  safely  adjudged  to 
a  writer  acquainted  with  the  House  as  an  observer  from  the 
Gallery,  like  Mr.  Lucy,  not  as  a  member,  like  Mr.  M^Cullagh 
Torrens. 

Mr.  Cecil  Lawson  sends  three  pictures  to  M.  Deschamps' 
gallery.  One  called  Making  Hay  while  the  Moon  Shines,” 
shows  folk  tempted  to  continue  their  labours  a  little  longer 
by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon.  Another  represents  four 
boys  bathing  near  a  clump  of  trees,  through  which  shines  the 
joyously  flung-up  red  of  the  declining  sun,  when  “from  higb- 
most  pitch  ...  he  reeleth  from  the  day.”  The  third, 
which  should  not  be  described  till  it  is  exhibited,  is  called  “  A 
Pastoral :  Early  Morning  in  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea.” 

The  last  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  a  very  interesting 
article  on  Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  recent  death  has  been  a 
matter  for  so  much  regret.  The  article  is  a  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciative  one,  doing  complete  justice  to  Mr.  Smith’s  well- 
known  mastery  of  the  science  to  which  he  had  devuted  his 
life. 

It  is  said  that  Earl  Cathcart  intends  to  erect  a  memorial  on 
the  spot,  at  Court  Knowe,  from  which  Queen  Mary  Stuart  saw 
Langside  fight  The  monument  is  to  be  of  granite,  bearing 
the  Scottish  crown  and  inscription,  “  M.  R.,  May  ye  13th,  1668.” 
The  lines  might  be  added  from  Swinburne’s  “  Bothwell,” 
which  the  poet  puts  into  Mary’s  mouth  on  this  occasion  : — 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  look  on  war. 

Upon  this  day  I  know  my  fate  is  set 

As  on  a  sworil’s  point. 

Mr.  Wills’  successful  play,  Jane  Shore,  will  soon  have  a  com¬ 
panion  in  a  Nell  Gwynne  drama  by  the  same  author.  Does 
Mr.  Wills,  we  wonder,  intend  to  follow  dramatically  the 
historical  lead  of  M.  Capefigue  and  give  a  Reines  de  la  main 
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gauche  series  of  dramas  ?  There  is  no  poetic  capital,  we  fear,  to 
be  out  of  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth- VValmoden. 

Passengers  in  the  dull  and  noisy  thoroughfare  of  the  Strand 
have  had  their  eyes  gladdened  this  week  by  some  sweet  things 
in  sandwiches.’’  Our  advertisements  are  not  generally  con¬ 
spicuous  for  g^at  artistic  beauty,  but  the  management  of  the 
theatre  now  appropriately  called  Folly,  have  taken  a  new 
departure,  which  may  do  something  to  relieve,  in  Mr. 
Poynter’s  eyes,  the  unsightliness  of  the  Charing  Cross  Station 
and  the  railway  bridge  at  Ludgate  Circus,  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  absence  of  medieeval  lines  in  our  street 
architecture.  Mr.  Henderson  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
innovation;  but  perhaps,  as  this  mode  of  advertising  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  he  may  not  be  above  a  suggestion.  Why  should 
he  not  dress  some  of  his  sandwiches,  whose  squalid  appearance 
is  in  painful  contrast  to  the  splendour  in  the  mid't  of  which 
they  walk,  in  green  tunics  and  turbans  and  scarlet  bags,  and ' 
provide  them  with  bayonets  on  which  to  bear  aloft  the  lovely 
heads  which  they  now  drag  in  weary  procession  through  the 
streets  P  But  perhaps  Mr.  Henderson  would  consider  that  too 
sensational  a  drama. 

The  London  Ladies*  Educational  Association  opens  its  ninth 
session  at  University  College,  for  morning  lectures,  next 
Monday,  October  23.  These  classes,  which  have  been  taught 
from  the  first  only  by  Professors  and  Lecturers  upon  the 
College  staff,  were  given  in  rooms  engaged  for  the  purpose, 
but  in  the  session  of  1871-72  the  experiment  was  made  of 
holding  all  the  classes  at  the  College,  with  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  ladies  who  attend, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  women  students  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  addition  to  this  work  done  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  London  Ladies’  Educational  Association, 
which  brought  last  session  304  ladies  to  classes  of  their  own 
in  Gower  Street,  University  College  has  been  cautiously  trying 
the  experiment  of  mixed  classes,  and  the  ordinary  classes  of 
Jurisprudence,  Roman  Law,  Political  Economy,  and  Geology 
arc  those  now  open  to  students  without  distinction  of  sex.  In 
the  Fine  Art  classes  this  distinction  never  has  been  made, 
except  with  reference  to  the  nude  female  model,  from  which — 
a  most  extraordinary  exception — only  men  are  allowed  to  draw. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  the  birthplace  of  Heinrich  von 
Kleist,  the  author  of  the  *  Hermanns-Schlacht,’  of  *  Das 
Kathchen  von  Heilbronn,’  of  the  *  Prinz  von  Homburg,’  and 
other  well-known  works,  the  centenary  of  the  poet’s  birthday 
was  celebrated  last  week.  Subsequently  it  was  found,  from 
an  entry  in  the  registers  of  the  garrison  church,  that  Kleist  was 
not  bom  on  October  10,  1770,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  on 
October  18,  1777. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  the  German  publicist  and  novel-writer, 
who  made  his  first  mark  by  his  ^  Village  Tales  from  the  Black 
Forest,’  and  whose  novels,  ‘  The  Country  House  on  the  Rhine,’ 
and  *  Waldfried,’  have  also  appeared  in  an  English  version, 
announces  new  ‘  Village  Tales,’  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
just  been  brought  out.  In  his  preface  he  says: — A  genera¬ 
tion’s  time  has  passed  since  I  began  the  poetical  description  of 
the  life  of  my  native  home.  The  valleys  and  mountains  are 
now  traversed  by  the  iron  road ;  through  pathless  heights  the 
steam-engine  speeds  its  way.  By  means  of  *the  railway,  and 
the  altered  conditions  of  our  political  economy,  village  life  has 
become  changed  indeed.  A  German  Empire,  too,  has  arisen  I 
There  is  no  hut  so  lonely  in  which  the  Song  of  the  Fatherland 
does  not  resound.  In  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
human  thought,  a  universal  duty  of  carrying  arms,  as  it  were, 
in  the  intellectual  contest,  has  now  become  established  among 
us.  No  poet’s  fancy  could  have  invented  situations  such  as 
the  genius  of  contemporary  history  places  before  us ;  in  every 
character  of  our  present  time,  the  effect  of  this  transformation 
is  visible.  If,  after  another  generation,  a  poet  is  to  describe  anew 
the  village  life  of  my  native  land,  what  may  he  find  then  P  ” 

Mr.  George  Browning,  of  London,  has  been  lecturing  on  his 
Icelandic  experiences  at  an  English  Conversational  Society  at  ' 


Professor  Masson  has  sent  to  press  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  *  Milton  and  his  Time,’  embracing  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  down  to  the  Restoration,  together  with  the 
Life  and  Secretaryship  of  Milton,  through  the  whole  period, 
and  an  elucidated  account  of  the  entire  series  of  his  State 
Letters  for  the  Commonwealth,  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell. 
As  in  the  former  volumes,  not  only  will  much  be  found  to 
interest  those  whose  admiration  for  Milton,  as  a  writer,  in¬ 
spires  them  with  a  desire  to  know  something  of  him  as  a  man," 
both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  but  also  the  student 
of  hiatory  will  find  that  the  author  has,  in  tracing  the  career 
of  his  hero,  dealt  fully  with  the  leading  personages  and  events 
of  that  most  stirring  time. 

I  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  a  new  edition  of  Halleck’s  *  International 
Law.’  This  valuable  and  well-known  work  on  the  law  of 
nations  was  last  published  in  1801,  since  which  date  many 
important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
treaties  tending  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  an  appeal  to  arms  have 
received  the  assent  of  many  of  the  great  Powers.  Mr.  G. 
Sherston  Baker,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  revising  this  work,  and  while  the  original  text  will 
be  faithfully  preserved  all  changes  in  international  law  from 
1801  to  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  to  the  reader  by 
means  of  copious  marginal  notes. 

Captain  E.  Mockler,  assistant  political  agent  on  the  Mehran 
coast,  has  in  the  press  a  Baloochee  Grammar,  which  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  will  publish  early  next  year.  We 
understand  that  he  is  at  present  engaged  also  upon  a  volume 
intended  to  supplement  the  grammar,  which  will  consist  of 
about  some  hundred  Baloochee  stories,  and  a  vocabulary  of 
about  3,000  words  in  Persian  and  Roman  characters. 

The  second  volume  of  the  New  York  ^  Condensed  Classics  * 
Series,  is  Dickens’  *  Our  Mutual  Friend.’-  Might  it  not  be 
suggested  to  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  the  editor,  that  the  Scudery 
romances,  now  little  read,  would  afford  a  vast  field  for  con¬ 
densation  P 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.—  t^omen’s  printing  society  (limited).  — 

Bole  Leooee  and  Manager.  F.  B.  CnaTTBirroN.  «  *  Temporarr  Offioea 38  Caetle  Btreet,  HollMm.  '' 
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Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.46,  RICHARD  III. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Measra.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  C.  Vandenhofl,  H.  Rus- 
lelL  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  Q.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  Bell, 
C. H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan: 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Huddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  fid.  to  £4  4s.  Doors  open  at 
6.80 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  OflSce  open  from  10  till  6  daily. 

Lectures  on  minerals  and  rocks.— Professor 

TENNANT,  P.G.S.,  will  give  Two  Courses  of  Lectures  on  GEOLOGICAL 
MINERALOGY  at  King’s  Collie,  London :  One  Course  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  Mornings,  from  Nine  to  Ten  o’clock ;  the  other  Course  on  Thursday 
Evenings,  from  Eight  to  Nine.  The  Lectures  commence  Wednesday,  October 
11th,  and  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  Specimens,  chiefly 
from  his  private  Cabinets.  Persons  unable  to  attend  Public  Lectures  can  have 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  In  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY  of  Professor 
TENNANT,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.O. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

IX)S3  of  NBRVB.POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  ManifesUtions  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion  ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kirby, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  Street,  London. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooes,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries  {JqIIN 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


POSITIVE 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices  :  34  Cannon  Street,  London. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

Chairman — Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Company,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  Bourke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
Positive  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Breraner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frederick  Campion,  Esq.,  Frenches,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

William  Augustus  Clark,  Esq.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  H)*de  Park. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Runwell  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Arthur  Langdale,  Esq.,  1  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

William  Henry  Matnrin,  Esq.,  C.B.,  5  Courtdeld  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

Ukequallkd  Advantaoe.*?  to  Assurers. 

1.  — Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 

Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

2.  — Policies  indisputable. 

3.  — No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 

holders’  rights  being  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

6, — Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Pi-emiums  paid. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL 

J- i  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


ASSURANCE 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

it'r-  '  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
'  Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

!  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale  {Chair-  ’  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Aldcn 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

0.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  !  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOL-E  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
.  of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments 
Prospectuses,  and  ^>posal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY^  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIBB8  and  TRAVELUNG  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


j  Capital,  £2,000,  in  Shares  of  £2  each,  to  bo  paid  IO4.  deposit,  10<,  allotment, 
and  by  calls  of  10<.  at  intervals  of  three  months. 

Directors, 

Mias  Browne,  58  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 

Miss  M.  L.  Bruce,  28  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  135  Waterlow  Buildings,  E. 

Tito  Pagliardini,  75  Upper  Berkeley  ^root,  W. 

T.  Paterson,  2  BmnsMick  Row,  Queen  ^uare. 

Miss  Williams,  9  Porchester  Square,  W. 

A.  J.  Williams,  4  Haroonrt  Buildings,  Temple. 

Bankers  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Bloomsbury  Branch :  2l4Holl)Oim. 

The  Society  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  facilities  for  the 
thorough  training  and  employment  of  Girls  and  Women  in  typo  setting,  and 
other  light  branches  of  printing. 

Those  who  desire  to  assist  in  promoting  this  object  are  invited  to  take  Shares 
in  the  Society  and  t>  send  orders  for  printing.  Full  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Patrrson,  at  the  Office. 

''FHE  BIRKDECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

J-  •  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
'  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildinq  Socibty,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Offioe  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Laxd  Socutt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY; 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest. allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  doses  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 

JOHN  TAN  N»8 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

II  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emerger.des  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
cutiou  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  marked  in  plam 
figures,  and  at  the  same  ptioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


FIVE 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  &  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall  : — 

"I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  te  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

by  80UTINO  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

STONERS  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard, 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

AUTOTYPE. 


British  Museum,  PaUsographical,  Numlsmatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Cloins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  4ia,  81c. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbona 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

JL  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  Indadng 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  suoldng,  becomes  actively 
healing,  fid.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins.  Is.  fid.,  labelled 
“Jakes  Epps  h  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
170  PiocadiUy,  London.” 
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•vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Inralld  can  onr*  hima«lf,  without  medicine,  inoonyenienoe,  or 
ezpenee,  \rj  Urlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DBLICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  MToe  fifty  times  its  ooct  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  haUtnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hmmorrhoids,  lirer  complaints, 
flatulency,  nenronsness,  bilioosness.  all  kinds  of  ferers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Inflnensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rhenmatism,  gont,  porerty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hjrsteria,  neuralgia,  irrital^ty,  8leeideasneas,low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headadie,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinki^  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysls,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  inyariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  oonsidored  hopeless.  It 


■pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  3s. ;  34  cups,  8s.  6<f. ;  48  cups,  8s. ; 
388  cups,  80s. ;  878  cups,  88s. 

jyj  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8s.  8<i. : 
3  lb.,  8s.;  24  lb.,  80s. 

TAEP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Re^nt  Street, 

London, W.;  same  house,  36  Place YendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  dn 
Nord,  Brussels;  3  Yia  Tomaso  Orosei,  Milan;  I  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
38, 29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

riTTIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  V  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive' circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  31«.,  26s.  6d.,  and  81s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  6(i.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  82s.  fid. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  fitc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


LAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

^  •  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  fit  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmnn  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  fii  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Elxxabeth  Laxenb^:* 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AiVD  MOTTO?  — 

tv  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6i.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigreei  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  '*  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10<. ;  **  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6(f.,  poet 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  ’The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7i.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  25.  (h^ts  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  85.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  125.  fid. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  'Trade, 
28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£225.;  £3  85.;  £4  45.;  £665.;  £6165.;  very  massive,  £10  IO5. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  165.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^d,  and  mention 
the  pric^  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  nn  the  Rings. 


Y'ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  (luality, 

V  25.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  135.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 

Ball  programmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
ev(  ry  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Pilk  Isinners  painted,  illnminatod  vellums  for 
pre-sentatlons,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintiugs  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Qneen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  28  Cran- 
bourae  Street  (coiner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lanel,  London,  W.d. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enpraved  with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2fi., 

O  £3  35.,  £4  4.I.,  £8  85.,  £6  Cj.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Oanbonrae  Street. 


'PVU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinpstone,  describinp  tbe 

-L'  province  of  Angola  In  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medidne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  frt'e  from  disease — consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

*r\U  B.VRRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

I--'  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  bimrd  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  hare  yielded  to  DU  BARRY'S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABIC.V.  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  offloers  and  men  to  health  and 
•strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  DeloncTe, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  G.  Botmion,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrleu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  16th  May,  1873.” 

DU  BABRY’S  REV.AT^NTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  |  lb.,  at  is, ;  of  1  lb., 
85.  fid, ;  2  lb.,  65. ;  6  lb.,  1  li. ;  12  lb.,  285. ;  24  lb.,  8O5. 


L  D  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

yy  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whouesumb  !  Dbucioub  !  I  Piquant  III  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  st  their  Factory,  Hereford,  ami  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  prindpal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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FAMILY  LINENS  wholesale  manufactubeks’  prices. 

FamlUes  requiring  Household  Linen  should  Inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  m>v>  will 
then  be  apparent.  Fire  Hundred  Dosen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  M.  per  dosen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  S«.  «d.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11s.  9d.  each ;  NapWns  to  match,  8<.  9d.  per  dosen.  Table  CToths,  8|  yards  long,  18i.  9d. ;  4  yards  long,  14«. ; 
8  yards  long.  18s.  M.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  Js.  4J<I. ;  S  yards  long,  Ss.  9d. ;  3^  yards  long,  6s.  6<i.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheeting,  2i.,  2s.  6d.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  useful,  8s.  6d.  Hudmbacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  OTery  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENn.AM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


ISrXinA.  VBII.ITA.8.— GREY  HAIR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  bj  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectnal  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

SOLB  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  *  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  *  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

THE  GREAT  PUBIFIEB  AND  BESTOBEB  OF  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONB,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  In  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINB  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervoas  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases.  Emptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TOXTIC-SALINX!  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TOXIC-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerres  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  care  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Pox,  ftc.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness 
Sold  at  2s.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wignxore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Billons 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  baring  peculiar  and  excloslve  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  8.\llne«  b<*Ing  placed  before  the  pnbllc  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oont^n  any  of  the  health, 
restoring  elements  of  lAmplouph’s  Pyretic  Saline,  It  Is  of  the  ntmost  importance 
that  the  NAMB  and  TRADE  MABK  on  a  BUPP-COLODRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRE3S-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Mu.scular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnitics;  Tlioroughly  recruits  the  g'^neral  l  odily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  reoom* 
mended  ns  a  desirable,  aafe,  economical,  and  adv.’intageons  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  is.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  .Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2.r.  (5  /.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  irj  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  Its  original  colour  without 
Injurv.  The  Sntphnr  Hair  Restorer  U  one  of  the  best  offei^  for  sale ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisfaefc.rily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every* 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  In  large  bottles  at  1*.  6<f.  each. 

DKNZIL  TIIO.MSONS  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  he^t  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  nod  l>i')wel.s.  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomiich,  relieve  the  heal,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  iMdr.g  gentle,  pdnless,  "nl  effectnal.  Ask  yonr  Chemist  for  a  1j.  IJd. 
l>ox,  or  send  U  stamps  to  Drvzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hdl,  London,  and  judge  fir  yonnelf. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BEOWN  AND  POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Repntatlon. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  In  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BEOWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestio  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Com  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Ijincet^  November  13,  187d. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHBBBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGTTA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Hnman  Hair  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NHBSEBT  POWDBB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  CThemlsts  and  Perfiunen. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Old  Sores, 

Wounds,  and  Ulcers.— The  readiness  with  which  Holloway’s  unguent 
removes  all  obstructions  in  the  circulation  of  the  vessels  and  lymphatics,  ex- 
plains  their  Irresistible  Influence  in  healing  old  sore*,  bad  wounds,  and  indolent 
uioers.  Tp  Insure  the  desired  effect,  the  skin  surrounding  the  diseased  part 
should  be  fomented,  dried,  and  imme'liately  well  rubbed  with  the  Ointment. 
This  will  give  parity  to  the  foul  blood  and  strength  to  the  weakened  nerves, 
the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  cure  of  all  those  ulcerations  which  render 
life  almost  intolerable.  No  sooner  Is  this  Ointment's  protective  powers  exerted 
than  the  destructive  process  ceases  arid  the  cons’^ructive  business  begins — new 
healthy  growth  appears  to  flll  up  the  lately  p  ilufol  excavated  pit. 
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EAL  &  SON,  105,  190,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 
exclnsiTcly  for  BEDSTEADS,  BBDDINO,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SPOONS  AND  FORKS 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON’S  PATENT  PBOCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PURE  SILVER  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  .ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

ORUBT-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  OLAaSES,  18t.  M.  to  120i. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12i. ;  DESSERT,  20/. ;  TABLE.  30/.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80/. ;  DEasERT,  20/.  per  Dozen. 

DSaSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  In  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  60s.  to  130/. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES.  In  Case,  46s.  to  120/.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185/.  to  250/. 

BETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75/.  to  120/. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70/.  to  800/. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15/.  €d.  to  85/. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


EAL  &  SON. 
TDEDSTEADS, 


EDDINQ, 


EDROOM  FURNITURE, 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  ninstratlons,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


OULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

► 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Pri^e  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

"VTOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like  splendid 

iX  X  Designs, 

1~^  AM  P-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

■gEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS  WORSLEY  S’TREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2*.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Size,  7i  by  2 J  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following Hold  the  Fort— Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Rose  of 
Summer- Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot— 
Danube  Waltz —Legend  Madame  Angot— Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Unde — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centenrtial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel  post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  w’hen  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


/^LD  GOODS  RE-SIIWERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  l)eg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  Srdsizo. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  »v>en  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac- 
tare  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

Q LACK’S  FENDER  ^ntTFIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

U  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8/.  Od.  to  C/. 

Bronzed  r'enders,  10/.  to  80/. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65/.  to  120/. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8/.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10/.  6d.  to  60/. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  4/.  Od.  to  30/. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18/.  Od.  to  85/. 

Tea  Urns,  Ix^st  London  Make,  45/.  to  95/. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  'Three,  9/.  6d.  to  30/. 

Papier  MAch6  ditto,  80/.  to  95/. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6/,  Gd.  to  14/.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES 

First  Prize  Bet .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Bet  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GR.VTIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  'Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  dT’jOHN  SLACK, 

ZXbOJSTAAOXrOSlTLS  TO  HEI?,  MA.JESTY, 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPTOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

OAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  In  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  Invention,  and  give^  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.” — Bfilish  Mail,  April  13,  1876.  “  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.” — Budget. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  LUt,  post  free. 

10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Lancet. 


JT^RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

-A-'  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  sach  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air.  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


pRY^’S  EXTRACT  OF  COC( 

*  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfiuous  oil. 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  A  SONS. 


Grant  s  MORELLA  cherry  brandy,  “Queen’s” 

Quality as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42/.  doz.,  net. 

RANT’S  MOREELA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Sporte- 

VJ  man’s  Special  Quality,"  and  for  T,-aTelling.  50..  per  doz.,  net. 

(^R.\NT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  supplied 

by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  ORAnV  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


I^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

2it  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCII.XSERS— .JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

J-  just  com pIote<1  grout  alterations  In  Ms  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  In  Ix>ndon,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-room/,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  neweet 
designs. 

TOIIN  BENNETTS  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  /.  d. 

£  /. 

d. 

£  /. 

d. 

£  /. 

d. 

If  Table  Forks . 

1  11  0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

If  Table  Spoons . 

1  10  0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

If  Dessert  do . 

1  0  0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

If  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  10 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11  0 

0  18 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  3 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

2  Sanoe  Ladles . 

0  5  6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8  0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2  6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

8  4  o!ll  2 

8 

12  11 

6 

18  19 

6 

^  9 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  284,  ia  NOW 

READY. 

C0NTENT8. 

.—STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

.—THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  THE  ESKIMO. 

.—LONDON  ALMS  AND  LONDON  PAUPERISM. 

THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY. 

.—THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AN  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY. 
.—PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SHAKSPEARB. 

,— THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

.-LIFE  OP  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

—THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the**  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,**  April  mh,  1672. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circnlates  in 
etery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  meet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&e.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


.  Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  Vhom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


'  English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  coliunns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  **  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  November  m,  1872. 


^** For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
eirculaUd  paper  in  the  Northern  States** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Moll,  S.W. 


(OPERATIC  LEAFLETS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.— Popular 

V/  Themes  from  the  best  Operas,  arranged  and  fingeied  for  the  Pianoforte  by 


Georoe  Frederick  West.  Twenty-five  Numbers,  2s.  6d.  each.  Six  of  the 
same  may  be  bad,  a.s  easy  Piano  Duet'),  3«.  each.  Post  free  at  half-price. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlincton  Street,  where  may  be  hod, 
gratis  and  post  free,  a  Catalogue  of  all  Mr.  West's  Piano  Music. 

George  Frederick  west’s  questions  re¬ 
lating  TO  THE  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.-Fifteenth  Edition,  Is. ;  or 
in  limp  cloth,  I4. 6d. 

“  Mr.  West’s  ‘  Questions  Relating  to  the  Theory  of  Music*  was  originally  com¬ 
piled  by  the  talented  author  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils  chfefiy  ;  but  sogroatly 
did  the  public  appreciate  the  work  that  it  quickly  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  a  standard  book.” — Vide  Brighton  Times. 

George  Frederick  west’s  gems  Selected  from 

the  great  masters.  Arranged  and  Fingered  for  the  Pianoforte. 
100  Numbers. '  8s.  each ;  post  free  at  half-price.  A  List  of  Contents  gratis  and 
p^  free. 


A  LL  SHEET  MUSIC,  including*  the  publications  of  all  the 

■AA.  Trade,  promptly  forwarded  by  post  at  HALF  the  MARKED  PRICE. 


Payment  received  in  postage  stamps. 

London  :  Robert  Cooks  Si  Co..  New  Burlington  Street. 


Price  2d. ;  or  Or.  per  Hundred. 

QPEECIIES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

O  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS. .  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id.;  per  post,  IJd. 


PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  s  E.  DALLOW ,  136  Strand. 


This  day  is  published. 


TWO  YEARS  ABAFT  THE  MAST; 


Or,  Life  as  a  Sea  Apprentioe. 


By  F.  W.  H.  SYMONDSON. 


In  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 


This  day  is  published. 


BESSIE  LANG: 


A  STORY  OF  CUMBERLAND  LIFE. 


By  ALICE  CORKR.VN. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


•  **  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  injluential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


Who  have  lately  published, 

liilSS  MOLLY.  By  Beatrice  Mat  Butt.  ’Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  It.  6d. 
3IR.  SMITH :  a  Part  of  his  Life.  By  B.  L.  Walporo.  Stereotype  Edition. 
One  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  MAID  OF  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

FAIR  TO  SEE :  a  Novel.  By  Laurence  Lockhart.  New  Edition,  in  one 
vol.,  6<. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.  By  Mrs.  OupHANT. 
Stereotype  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

KATIE  STEWART  :  a  True  Story.  By  the  Same.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
PICCADILLY :  a  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography.  By  Laurence 
Oliphant.  Fifth  Litton,  2s.  6d.,  or  in  doth,  4s.  6d.,  with  8  Illustrations 
by  Richard  Dotuc. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  Geoegb 

MacDonald,  LL.D.  3  vols.  [Oct.  27. 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat, 

Author  of  **  Old  Middleton’s  Money,”  &o.  3  vols. 

**  A  book  of  thrilling  Interest.”— Court  Journal. 


POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne, 

Anthor  of  *'  Ingram  Place,”  Sic.  8  vols. 


MAJOR  VANDERjVffiRE.  By  the  Author  of 

Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  3  vols. 

**  A  well-written  story.” — Spectator. 


EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith. 

“  A  good  and  well- written  novel.” — Literary  World. 


GRIFFITH’S  double;  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoet,  Author  of  ”  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  4ic. 


AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

”  A  pleasing  and  interesting  novel.” — Graphic. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OP 


MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Frances  Poyntee. 


Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Pov.rniu,  R.A.  6s.  bound.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.”  [Oct.  87. 


HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  Od. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875.  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Jonx  Bright  says ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  In  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1876, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

'*  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gaseite. 

”  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servicr  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  effores  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gasette. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


'"PHE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Keprinted  from 

-1-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  *1116  Law  of  Broach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8va,  price  1«.,  by  post  U.  2<f. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 
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ALBKXARUi  Sthkit  :  Octobtr,  1979. 


BETWEEN  tlio  DANUBE  and  the  BLACK  SEA ; 

or,  71t«  Tmr*  Ain«ni|r  the  BulK»riiuiii  and  the  Turks.  Bj  H.  C.  Barklit, 
Clrll  Bnirinrer.  Post  8to. 

HISTORT  of  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Derived  from 

Ifonamentii  and  Inscriptions.  Bj  Professor  Bruosch,  of  Gottingen. 
TrmnslAted  from  the  German  by  H.  Danbt  Srtiiodr,  F.R.G.S. ,  8ro. 

FRANCE, HOLLAND,  SWITZERLAND,  and  ITALY. 

LesTni  from  an  Artist's  Portfolio.  Consisting  of  a  Selection  of  Sketches 
made  daring  many  Tours.  By  B.  W.  Cookb,  R.A.  With  Descriptire 
Text.  Small  Folio. 


LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST.  By  Samuel 

.  SantJC*.  Author  of  RelMTelp,”  Ic.  Illustrated  by  Gborob  Rbid,  A.R.S.A. 
With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon.  Crown  8ro. 

The  JESUITS :  their  Constitution  and  Teaching ;  an 

nistorloal  Sketch.  By  W.  C.  Cartwright,  M.P.  8to.  ^  ^ 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  TITIAN.  With  some  Account 

of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  New  and  UnpaWished  Records.  ByJ.  A. 
Crowb  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASRLtjc.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
3  roU.,  8ro. 


The  FRENCH  RETREAT  from  MOSCOW,  and  other 

BSSAYS.  By  the  late  Earl  Stanhops.  Post  Sro. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON :  an 

Account,  from  personal  Tisits,  of  every  fciwn  and  village  within  a  circle 
of  twenty  miles  round  the  Metropolis.  Alphabetically  arranged.  By 
Jamks  Tiiornb,  F.BA.  With  Index  of  Names.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY.  By  Dean  Stanlet.  Fonrth  Edition.  With  Illnstrations.  8to. 

KIRKE’S  HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  Ninth 

Edition.  Rev'sed  and  for  the  most  part  re-written  by  W.  Morrant 
Bakkr,  F.R.C.S,  With  400  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  [Xfxt  week. 

industrial  biography  ;  or.  Iron  Workers  and 

Tool  Makers.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  New  Edition.  Post  8to.,  9$.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “  Self-Help,"  "  Character,”  and  “  Thrift." 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON.  Edited  by  Jons 

WilitoN  Croker.  Serenth  EJition.  With  Portraits.  Medium  8to. 

The  HUGUENOTS  ;  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and 

Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8ro. 

TheARTofDOG  BREAKING.  By  Gen.  Hutchinson. 

Fifth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Sro. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Blank 

Verse.  By  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Fonrth  Blition.  With  Portrait.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo. 


Professor  CUBTIUS’  PRINCIPLES 


GREEK 


ETYMOLOGY.  VoL.  II.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  and  E.  B. 
Exaijuro,  M.A.  8to. 


The  STUDENT’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR :  a  Practical 

and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  C.  Heron- Wall, 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Brighton  Collego.  With  an  IVitroduction  by 
M.  Lmuk.  Poet  8to. 


A  SMALLER  GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH  LAN- 

GUAGR.  For  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms.  Abridged  from  the  above. 
12mo. 


A  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  of  the  GERMAN  LAN- 

GUAOE  for  ADVANCED  STUDENTS.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz, 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  I>ondon.  Post  8vo. 

Dr.  WM.  SMITH’S  GERMAN  COURSE:  Part  II., 

A  German  Reading  Book  ;  containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes, 
Natural  History,  and  Scenes  from  the  History  of  Germany.  With  Qnes- 
tioni  and  Notea.  13mo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


isro'w  laE.A.JDTr. 


LIST  OF  A17NOUNOBMBNTS. 


On  the  28th  instant  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illastrati.oiM, 


A  DICTIONARY  of  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY, 

LITBRATCRB,  8BCTS,  «nil  D0CTBIRE9.  From  the  Time  ol  Hie 
Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne.  By  Varioos  Writers.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Professor  Wage.  Vol.  I.  (To  be  completed  in 
I  vols.)  Medium  8vo. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  give  a  oomprehensivo  account  of  the  Personal,  the 
Litercry,  the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Ecclesiasilcal  Life  of  the  Church  daring  the 
first  eight  oentniies  of  Christianity,  and,  in  combination  with  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities  rfaently  published.  It  will  afford,  it  is  believed,  the  most 
complete  collection  of  materiahi  for  the  Church  History  of  that  period  which 
haa  yet  been  published,  either  in  England  or  abroad. 

COMPANIONS  for  the  DEVOUT  LIFE:  Second 

Scries.  Lectures  on  well-k  nown  Devotional  Works  delivered  at  St.  J ames's, 
London,  1878.  8vo. 

Theologia  German  lea.  Conon  AenwEr.L.  _ 

Ff^nelon's  fEiivres  Spiritnellos.  Rev.  T.  T.  CARTER. 

Andrswe'g  Devotions.  Bishop  of  Blt. 

The  Christian  Year.  Conon  Baurt. 

ParadlMf  Ixwt.  Rev.  K.  II.  BirKBaarETH. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  Dean  of  Cheutkr. 

The  Prayer  Bmk.  Dean  of  Chicheptbr. 

The  BAMPTON  LECTURES  for  1876.  By  W. 

Auxander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry.  8vo. 

The  EFFECTS  of  CROSS  and  SELF-FERTILIZA- 

no:)  In  th.  TEOETADLB  KINGDOM.  Bj  CnAnLU  Darwu,  F.B.S. 
Oown  flvo. 


BELGEAVIA, 


No.  121, /or  NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

EXCHANGE  OP  ANIMALS.  By  Charles  Reads.  Illustrated  by 
Percy  Macquoid. 

ASTROLOGY.  By  Richard  A.  PnocTon.  In  Two  Part*.  Parti. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  IUus- 
trated  by  H.  French. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC ;  or,  Cnltnre,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
Engl'sh  Countrv  House. 

AN  AUNT  BY  MARRIAGE.  By  James  Patn. 

LOST.  Illoatrated  by  K.  Wagner. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton.  (Conclusion.) 

QUIPS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW.  By  an  Old 
Enthusiast  ami  a  Young  Cynic. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Illustrated  by  Valentine 
Bromijit. 


On  Novemler  10  will  be  ready,  at  every  Bookseller’s  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
price  One  ShiUing,  with  numerous  Illnstrations, 


THE  BELGEAVIA  ANNUAL. 


New  Fine*Art  Oift-Book,  uniform  with  **  Turner  Q-allery.** 


Handsomely  half-honnd  morocco,  silt  edge^,  India  proofs,  royal  folio,  £10 ; 
Large-ptper  copies,  Artists'  India  proofs,  elephant  folio,  £30. 


MODERN  ART :  a  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings, 

from  the  Works  of  distlngnished  Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreigii 
Schools,  sele^'tod  from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  Britain, 
With  Descriptive  Text  by  Jambs  Daftorni. 


Smalt  8vo.,  cloth,  fnll  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  9». 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN, and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridovt  and  JuuA  Kavanaoh.  With  80  niostrations  by  J.  Motb 
Smith, 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  fit. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS :  Vers  de  Soci^t^.  By  J. 

Ashbt-Sterrt. 

Crown  8vo..  cloth  extra,  with  nnmerons  Illustrations,  price  7$.  9d, 


FINGER-RING  LORE :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

"TAneodatal.  Inclnding  Superstitions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Seonlitf  and 
EoclesiasUcal ;  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring- tokens;  Memorial 
and  Morinary  Rings :  Posy- Rings;  Customs  arid  Inddents  in  connexion 
with  Rings ;  Remarkable  Rings,  kc.  By  Wiluam  Jones.  FAA.  With 
Hnndieds  of  Illustrations  of  Cnrions  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Conntries. 


New  Edition  of  **  Brand’s  Antiquities.’* 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illnstrations,  price  7$.  9d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly  lllnstrating  the  Origin  of  onr  Vnlgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henbt  Ellis. 
An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illnstrations. 


New  Volumes  of  the  Early  English  Poets. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  18«. 

HERRICK’S  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS, 

and  COMPLET1!  COLLECTED  POEE8.  Edltml,  with  Umnorial-IntKl- 
duction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait,  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 

A  few  Large-paper  copies  (only  60  printed),  price  86s. 


New  and  Popular  Edition  of  Sanson’s  Memoirs.” 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7$.  9d. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Exeentioners.  Compiled  from  Private  Doenments  in 
possession  of  the  Family.  By  Hknri  Sanson.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camills  BARRkRE. 


Brillat-Savarin’s  “Physiology  of  Taste.” 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9t. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 
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